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FAIR STATE 


| AND. 
| CHRONOLOGICAL CONNEXION 
* Of the ſeveral Events, referred to in the 


Book of REVELATION; 


7 | With a View to evince; 
That, according to St. John, the grand Event of 
eur Times is nothing leſs, than the further 
© Downfal of Popery, in the Reduction of the 
| Apoſtolic Houſe of Auſtria, to a total Incapa- 
city of oppoſing, the ſubſequent ſucceſsful Ir- 
ruption of the Turks and their Aſſociates, into 
the ſeveral Kingdoms and States, profeſſing 
Obedience to the Decrees | Ordinanges of 
4 ee of Rome. — 
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APOCALYPTICAL HISTORY; 
OR, A 


S the further downfal of Popery in the 
A total ruin of the Houſe of Auſtria, and 
the ſubſequent ſucceſsful ravages of the 
Turks, is not pretended to make the ſubject mat- 
ter of more than of one, and the laſt but one 
of St. John's Prophecies only; it may therefore 
be thought, that a clear explication of that ſingle 
Prophecy, with a due ſtate of what is apprehend- 
ed to be it's correſpondent event, had been ſuffi- 
cient for the purpoſe of this Eſſay. Yet, if it 
ſhould prove true, that St. John has delivered his 
Predictions in a cloſe connected chain, which, in 
it's proper poſition, will appear to extend from his 
own times down to ours, and ſomewhat further; it 
may be declared, neither a conſiſtent treatment of 
theſe Prophecies, nor indeed a method likely to e- 


vince the: e of the moſt plauſible application, 


to proceed in the leaſt article, that concerns them, 
without due regard to this pre- eſtabliſned connexion ; 
conſidering, how eaſy it 18 to produce hiſtorical Inci- 
dents ſo nearly ſimilar to each other, as to render it very 
difficult to determine with certainty, on the foot of cor- 
reſpondence only, which of them ſhould be preferr'd. 

Was it requifite, many inſtances might be re- 
cited out of the ſeveral comments on the book of 
Revelation, in which, for want of attending to the 
above ſtated criterion, much contention, as might 
well be expected, and not one line of ſolid truth 
has been produced. But, as it is not intended to 


miſpend any part of our time in the diſagreeable 
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(4) 
taſk of contradiction, nor to deal here in any thing, Þ perh 
but bare matters of fact, without partiality to any 
hypotheſis, other than St. John himſelf leads the 
way to; it becomes more ſuitable to remark in thj 
place, that the connection, on which the following 
attempt founds no ſmall part of it's Merit and 
uſefulneſs, is not, what ſome, too boldly and If the 
much to their diſcredit, have aſſerted it to be, a then 
meer chimera and unſupported aſſertion, but a of t 
int as undoubted as any ever maintain'd, ſince If inter 
it offers itſelf to our view moſt clearly, in St. and 
John's own arrangement of the ſevera] Prophecies I and - 
he favours us with. | that 
Moſt certainly no one will venture to maintain, I ter t 
that the ſix firſt Prophecies, delivered at the open-  H 
ing of the ſix Seals in the ſixth Chapter, are un- Prop 
connected, or not in ſequence ; numerically diſtin- 
guiſhed, as they appear, and related, as they are, of a 
in due ſucceſſion, the one to the other. And as to low* 
the following Predictions of the trumpets and vi- ¶ one 
als, about theſe likewife, it ſhould ſeem; not the I imp: 
leaſt doubt could be entertained in this reſpect, ¶ ed t 
ſince St. John (viii. 1.) moſt expreſsly includes I fairs 
them all within the period of the ſeventh ſeal, and 
places the ſeven vials (x. 7. xi. 15.) within that of the 
ſeventh trumpet; plainly hereby intimating to us, 
not only that theſe three ſeveral Claſſes of Prophecies 
are connected with and ſubſequent to each other, 
but that, together, they make up one continued ſe- 
ries, which, after being divided into two general 
arts (the firſt of which contains the ſix ſeals, and 
the laſt the ſeventh) ſhould in the latter branch of I ſure 
this diviſion, which concerns the ſeventh ſeal, be there 
ſubdivided again into two others, that, namely, of I if th 
the trumpets, and that of the vials. But whether ſerie 
the Prophecies related between and diftin& from foun 
the three Claſſes, are alſo to be conſider'd as laid link 
in order of time and belonging to the chain, this Y out | 
"5153 . 3 perhaps 


(5) 


thing, perhaps may ſeem the more doubtful, as ſome 
to any very great men have thought it ſo. And yet one 
ids the would be apt to believe, even this particular could 
in this not create much ſuſpence, as St. John very plainly 
affixes the Predictions of this kind to a ſettled pe- 


24) n 
it bs, riod ; either by ſubjoining them immediately to 
ly and I the concluding article of the Claſs that precedes 


be, a chem, and in ſuch cafe not mentioning the period 
but a Jof the ſucceeding Claſs till after the recital oft theſe 
| fince ¶ intermediate incidents, as in Chapter the ſeventh 
in St, and the eleventh; or elſe by placing them within 
phecics and at the head of the Period, to which the Claſs 
that follows them, manifeſtly belongs, as in Chap- 

intain, I ter the twelfth. 
open- Had this cloſe connected chain of all St. John's 
re un- Prophecies been ever righ/ly ſtared before, and the 
diſtin- © truth of it confirmed by as cloſe a connected chain 
ey ate, I of anſwerable Events, this eſſay, it is readily al- 
as to MW low'd, might then have been ſhorten'd by more than 
id vi- one half, and nothing attempted further, than an 


It the MW impartial enquiry into the one Prediction, ſuppoſ- 
ſpect, ¶ ed to relate to the preſent circumſtances of af- 
cludes fairs. But whilſt nothing of this ſort has yet been 
, and I attempted, as far as the author knows (at leaſt not 
of the without much hypotheſis, not beyond a very lame 
to us, arrangement of the three grand Claſſes only) the 
hecies ¶ arguments above offered cannot but make it ap- 


other, ¶ pear a very eſſential and moſt neceſſary part of this 
ed ſe- © difquiſition, to give in this line of Prophecies 
eneral I and their parallel events as much as reaches down 
;, and to our times, in order to provide a well- laid and 
ch of ſure foundation ſor what is intended to be built 
, be I thereon. And when, after this, it is conſidered, that 
ly, of if the chain, ſo juſtly apprehended to connect the 
ether Y ſeries of Prophecies before us, ſhall happily be 
from | found ſtrengthen'd by hiſtorical Facts, and every 
; laid link of it to be indeed in regular order and with- 
this out flaw, in ſuch caſe much good is likely to ac- 
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(6) 

crue from the preſent undertakings much honour 
to the glorious Perfections of the Almighty , 
much credit to our moſt Holy Religion; much 
authority to our Sacred Scriptures and the Book of 
Revelation in particular; it may ſurely be ſur. 
miſed, on good grounds, that effects of ſo awful a 
nature, with the excellent fruits of manly piety 
and goodneſs, they are ſo well fitted to produce, 
afford more than a ſufficient Apology for the me- 
thod propoſed to be purſued z even tho? it ſhould 
be ſuſpected, this chiefly was intended herein, to 
improve the preſent circumſtances of time into 3 
happy. opportunity of catebing thoſe with guile, 
whom, as fellow-chriſtians, a preacher of the 
* $a ought, in charity, to be deem'd to affe# 
molt zealoyfly, not in word, but in deed. *. 

It is not then beyond meaſure, to ſuppoſe the 
Reader, from ſuch ſolid motives, readily inclined 
to ſteer his courſe thro' the entertaining paths of 
Prophecy, to which he is now invited. Nor will 
It retard him one moment in his deſign, but ta- 
ther enter him on his way auſpiciouſly, to inform 
him on this occaſion, that whatever ſome great 
names have been neceſſitated to invent to the con- 
trary, meerly to ſupport their preconceived hypo- 
theſes, yet may it be affirged with no ſmall de- 
gree of confidence, after a great man , that a 
entiquity agrees in aſſerting St. John to have been 
relegated into Pathmos by the Emperor Domitian. 
There 1s but one fingle author (Epiphanius) that 
ſpeaks in a different ſtrain; and one witneſs in 
oppoſition to a cloud of them deſerves not certainly 
any manner of credit, in a meer matter of fact. 
Much leſs, when there are other circumſtances, 
that concur to invalidate his Teſtimony. In the 
_ cafe, this author contradicts others much _ — 
5 miſe 


Lampe in Proem.” ad Joh. Evang. c. 4. $. 8. 


LE 


imſelf and nearer to the times of St. John by; 


{me hundred years: He ventures to contradict, 
them without giving in any voucher for his diſ- 
ſent: He intermixes, in his accounts, ſome facts no- 
oriouſly. falſe ; and he aſſigns to St. John's exile” 
period of time (the reign of Claudius, namely) 
which agrees neither with Hiſtory, nor with many 
particular recited in the book of Revelation. So 
that it would be weakneſs, or rank partiality, to 

any ſort of reliance an what he has been 


weight is allow d to his report at any time, becauſeof 
is noted inaccuracy and moſt credulousdiſpoſition*.- 


dt. John's exile is fix d to the days of Domitian ; 
ad of courſe the year of our Lord gg or 96 may 
vithout fear be ſpecified-as the preciſe date of his 
exile, conſidering how very clearly Chronologers 
have proved Domitian's Perſecution, ſuch as 4 
was , to have happened about this time 1. A 
if the date of St. John's exile is certain, then the 
ut ta- date of his Revelation becomes ſo too, as the 
form WW Apoſtle very poſitively aſſerts: (i. 9.) and Anti- 
great ¶ quity confirms, that when he ſaw and heard the 
con-: things contained in this work of his, he wat in the 
hypo- Je that is called Patmos, for the word of God, and 
de- for the teſti mam of Feſus Chriſt. Nor is it unſuit - 
at a able ſtill further to advance, that as St. John re- 


been preſents his Revelations to have been Propbecies 
tian. IN (3. i.) of points ſealed up in the book of Gad, (v. 1.) 
that which he long'd, (v. 4.) which he had need to be 
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neas'd to affirm in this affair; as indeed no great 


Accordingly it is in virtue of the beſt authority. 4 
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A. 2 informed of, (vi. 1.) and which he much won- 


dered to hear ( xvii. 7.) 3 as it is evident 
too, that he could not publiſh theſe Pro- 
ies in writing, according to the command 

e had received, (i. 1, 3.) till after his return to E- 
pheſus, in the days of Nerva, in the year 96 or gy * 
and as he even then aſſerts. his Predictions to relate 
to things, which were (till, tho" foortly, 10 come to 
paſs, (i. 1, 3.) and things, which, tho" near, were 
yer to be hereafter (iv. 1.); on theſe accounts it is 
not only inconſiſtent with ſound reaſon and plain 
matter of fact to pretend to look back into times 
anterior to theſe dates, for the completion of any 


of the Prophecies of this book; but it is juſt, on 


the other hand, to look forward to the days of Tra- 
jan, who ſucceeded Nerva inthe year 98, and even 
to look ſome way into his. reign, after St. John's 
death, which happened the fourth of Trajan, the 
101, or 2, before we can expect to meet with 
any incidents leading to, or expreſſive of the Pro- 
phecy, St. John commences his ſeries with. _ 
Ho much further we muſt eed, or. which is 
the fix'd period, on which the firſt link in the pre- 
ſent chain may be ſafely ſuſpended, this is not to 
be determined antecedently from any thing, St. 
John has dropt, any where in his diſcourſe. Nor 
indeed would it be reaſonable to expect, the Apoſtle 
ſhould have given us any hints to this purpoſe ; as 
this point makes part of the genera] problem of 
the book, which leaves us to find out periods, by 
finding out the events that anſwer to the repre- 
ſentations made of them here, in imagery and fi- 
e. It is therefore to the firſt Prophecy of the 
ies we muſt have recourſe, to gain any ſolid 
ſatis faction in reſpect to the particular here en- 
uired after; and of conſequence, it is to a due 
ſearch into the ſenſe - of that Propecy, and the 
1 = . *- Ooreauory 
- -* See- Baron. Calvis, Pagh, Tillemont, Vol. II. p. 141. 


a 


certainty of it's full completion, our preſent bu- 4. D. 
neſs mult be allowed immediately to lead us, 103. 
after having ſtated it in it's own native terms, 
which, accordingly we find, are as follows. 

And 1 Jaw, when the Lamb opened one of the Seals, Seal I. 
and I Beard, as it were the noiſe of thunder, one of Rev. vi. 
the four beaſts ſaying, come aud ſee. And I ſaw, * 
and bebold, à white horſe; and he that ſat on him, 
lad a bon; and à crown was given unto bim; and be 
went forth conquering and to conquer. 

The horſe, the how, the crown, and the conqueſts 
mentioned in this Viſlon, give us plainly to un- 
derſtand, that the perſonage, theſe circumſtances 
relate to, muſt have been a Chief, a Warrior, a 
Prince. Equally is it clear in the next place, that 
this leader having a 4ow aſſigned him, and not a 
ſword, as in the next Prophecy, this difference can 
imply no leſs, than that this implement of war 
was peculiar and characteriſtic in him, and conle- 
quently; that he was an Eaſtern Prince, it being 
yell known, both from ſacred and prophane an- 
tiquity, chat, in that quarter of the world, the bow 
was a favourite and diſtinctive weapon lf after 
this (3dly.) we deſire to be informed of the diſ- 
poſitions of this mighty chief, and thoſe he repre- 
ſents, we need but attend, to that circumſtance we 
meet with at the head of this. Prophecy, where 
St. John tells us, that he heard the + firſt (avs) of 
the four aximals t, or living Creatures (Four) Joying 

B 


9, Iaiah xili. 18. Jerem. vi. 13. Avi. 9. Brifſon. de Su 
perl. Hi. P. m. 287. Amm. Marcell. xxii 8. XXV. 1 . ibiq; Vales. 
$panhem; ad Callim. p. 277. 

See Beza, Grotius. Vitringa, Wolf. | 

2 Beaſts, as our Verſion has it, is too 8 for the 8 
ben. Had there been Sele, the conſtruction had been juſt. 
&s to the figure of the four animals it ſhou'd be compared with | 
what we find in Iſaiah vi. 2. Ezek. i. 5. nor is it without is 
ule to obſerve with our commentators, that theſe four animais 
are chien in their kind. The Lian among wild creatures; the 
Ox —_ cattle ; Man among animals, g/« among bird. 
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A. D. to him“ as it were with the voice of thunder (mg 
102. Own Bpoilne) Come and ſee. For if we look back to 


Seal I 


the fourth Chapter, the ſixth and ſeventh Verſes, 


Rev. vi. we not only find four living creatures mentioned, 


. 3 


as in the midſt of and round about the throne ; but we 


are told, that the firſt of them was like a Lion, the 


ſecond like a calf or Ox, the third had a face as a 
man, and the fourth was like a flying Eagle. Which 
can imply no leſs, than that in the difference of 
viſage, each one of them was diſtinguiſhed by, 
they were to reprefent ſome remarkable diſtinctive 
difference in whatever ſcene they ſhou!d be made 
to figure or have part i And then, as in the 
three following Prophecies, the fecond, third, and 
fourth of theſe creatures are ſucceſſively and ap- 
politely made to repreſent the proper characters, 
not of the franſactions of each viſion, (which the 
colour of the horſes is intended to expreſs,) but of 
the riders themſelves ; (as ſhall be proved and may 
be underſtood already, by recollecting that the ani- 
mal like an-Eagle is appropriated to the viſion of 
Death in the fourth Prophecy) it certainly may 
be inferred on good grounds, that the creature 
with the Lion's face, in the inſtance now before us, 
muſt likewiſe be expreſſive of the charaFer of the 
Perſonage, to which this Prediction relates, and 
of courſe muſt be deem'd to ſet forth Þ the roving, 
ferce, and deſtruftive diſpoſitions, which this Chief, 
(be he, who he will) and thoſe, whom he is intended 
to repreſent, ſhould give abundant proofs of, J. 

FF | 4 


* To make the voice of thunder different from the voice of 
the ſpeaking creature, as our verfion ſeems to do, is not con- 
ſiſtent with the Original. It is better expreſſed in the new ver- 
ſion, I heard one of tbe four animals with a voice like thunder ſay, 
Come and fee, It ſhould be noted likewiſe, that inſtead of @«w 


 Bgwing, the learned Vitringa reads "av, which Wetſtein ap- 
proves of and ſhews to be the reading of a great many Ma- 


nuſcripts, Editions, and Verſions, 


+ See Bochart Hieroz. iii. 2, p. 724 
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Con 
the tranſactions, the conguefts, here expreſsly de- 
clared to be their proper and appointed employ- 
ment. We may therefore aſſert in Scripture 
terms, that this adverſary of the Roman ſtate (for 
ſuch he will preſently appear to be) ſhould according- 
ly never ceaſe to walk about, ſeeking whom he might 
devour. And when the Lion-like creature, we are 
here treating of, is ſaid in character, to have ſpoke, 
as it were with the voice of thunder, that is, to have 
roared vehemently ; it may be juſtly added, that 
this ſame adverſary ſhould prove a laſting dread 
and terror to thoſe, he ſhould be directed to aſſail, 
ſo as that when he ſhould roar, then ſhould the 
children tremble from the Weſt, The incident that 
ſhould ſupply our Chieftain and his ſucceſſor with 
an opportunity of ſhewing this offenſive tendency 
of their diſpoſitions, we are plainly told (in a 4th. 
particular) ſhould be their receiving @ crows, or 
having one given them; a declaration, which cer- 
tainly implies no difficulty, unleſs it ſhould be 
thought one, to determine with accuracy by whom 
this benefit was to be conferred. And yet even 
this, one would think, was pretty eaſy to ſet- 
tle, For ſeeing all the' other Prophecies of the 
Claſs we are upon, do, by very evident tokens, 
ſhew, they were intended to ſet forth the ſeveral 
judgments, by which God had decreed to puniſh 
and gradually to break the Enmity of the Roman 
Empire to the Chriſtian name; it 1s every way 
ſuitable to maintain, that the attempts for con- 
queſt, which this Prophecy mentions, ſhould be alſo 
underſtood as deſigned to effect the ſame Empire 
In the moſt ſenſible manner: and then, ſince theſe 
appointed conqueſts are in the Prophecy viſibly 


Att D. 
102. 
Seal I. 


Rev. vi. 
12. 


connected with the giving of the Crown, (as being 


occaſioned by ſomething exceptionable in that 
tranſaction we muſt ſuggeſt) it is a ready inference 
to ſay, that they, who were molt certainly to Tuf- 

| 5 2 F* "Io 


A. D. 
102. 


Seal I. 
Rev. vi 
I, 2. 


(/ 181) 

fer by the effect, could not but be concerned in the. 
cauſe of it.— And this leads us to a (5th.) and a 
very material obſervation, this namely, that ſeeing 
they were the Romans, who on this occaſion acted 
the part of beſtowing the Crown; and it was ne- 
ver their cuſtom, as all hiſtory confirms, to raiſe 
any of their Provinces into Kingdoms, but con- 
trarywiſe a ſettled practice of theirs to turn King- 
doms into Provinces, where they ſafely might; 
it is therefore Self-evident, that the Crown they 


2 gave on this occaſion, was a Crown, they had ſeized 


upon, and were then in poſſeſſion of, but which, 
for reaſons of ſtate, they thought proper to give, or 
rather to ſurrender, either to the very Prince, that 
had been ſtript of it, or to any other, they might 
chuſe to place in his room — How this mighty 
and conſequential affair was managed, whether by 
the injured forcing this reſtitution, or by the inva- 
der's free and voluntary reſignation, this we had been 
left in doubt of, had not the Prophecy in a (6th,) 


particular, that of the colour of the horſe our 


Chief is mounted upon, carefully determined it. 
For tho! it is readily granted, that white horſes 
were much in uſe among the Eaſtern nations, and 


alſo that at publick triumphs: (after conqueſts) the 


chief actors in thoſe joyous ſcenes choſe: to ride 


_<phite horſes '; yet in the preſeut caſe theſe obſer- 


vations, it is preſumed, will not be deemed point: 
ed enough ſatisfactorily to account either for the 


- difference of colour obſervable in this horſe from 


that ſpecified in the three that follow, (which, we 


-are told, were red, black and pale) or why the 


tongueror in this Prophecy, (if that be, according 


to intetpreters, the peculiar idea we ſhould here 
attend to} ſhould not, as in the next, have been 


mounted 


| ® Beſides the Commentators, and eſpecially Werſtein, ſee Bo 
chart Hitroz. P. i. p. 106, and compare Zachar. vi. 3, 6, 
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mounted on a red horſe, inſtead of a white one, 
imilar exploits requiring in emblematics ſimilar 
repreſentations. We are therefore neceſſarily led 
to ſay, that as white is a colour that repreſents ſe- 
renity “ and a ſtate free from diſturbance, whilſt 
Jack in juſt oppoſition infers a gloomy ſcene of 


grief and ſufferings, upon this account the horſe 


in the preſent viſion was coloured white to denote 
that the main and proper buſineſs of this Prophecy, 
the ſurrender of the crown, ſhould be carried on 


A. D. 
102. 


Seal I. 


Rev. vi. 


1, 2 


in a peaceful and amicable manner, by mutual a- 


greement and ſolemn Treaty, to the preſent ſeem- 
ing ſatisfaction of both parties. Indeed, that this 
js the very ſenſe, which ought to be put upon this 
circumſtance, is very clear, from this undoubted 
remark, that, in the three following Prophecies, 
the colour of the horſe always appears ſuitable to 
and duly expreſſive of the certain concomitants of 
the main and proper buſineſs, the Riders are en- 


gaged in, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter, and may even 


now be underſtood by recolle&ing only, that in 
the fourth viſion Death is repreſented as ſtriding a 
pale horſe, — The Prophecy ends by telling us, that 
after the concluſion of this important affair, the 
Prince thus raiſed or rather reſtored to the Crown 


by the invader, went forth conquering, and that be 


might conguer, (xa wa viznon.) It is not ſaid in the 
uſual phraſe of theſe Prophecies, when the cer- 
tain determined ſucceſs of operation is intended to 
be foretold, that er was given bim to conquer, 
but in fainter ſtile, that St. John ſaw him gaining 


ſome advantages, and going forth to ſecure them ; 


which being prophetically told, does not barely 


leave it doubtful, whether theſe attempts ſhould 


be proſperous, but rather pretty clearly determines, 
that they ſhould zo be ſo, , Though this 7 the 
ö ame 


* See Jauber de Sacrific. p. 171. 


(14) 


A. D. ſame time may well be thought to be hinted here, 
102. that, as this commencement of hoſtilities, (enter'd 
Seal I. upon, as was ſuggeſted above, for the recovery of 
Rev. vi. ſomething unlawfully kept back) was not imme- 
1,2. diately to have it's deſired effect; the ſame taſk 


ſhould for that very reaſon be, by this Chief and 
his ſucceſſors, reſumed again and again, till their 
views were fully attained; and ſo a perpetual en- 
mity and continued conteſt ſhould prevail between 
them and the Romans, with various ſucceſs, tho? 
with greateſt injury to the latter; all of it on 
account of ſomewhat, that ſhould prove, tho? per- 
haps unexpectedly, a never-failing bone of con- 
tion. And now one may fairly affirm, that agree- 
ably to theſe remarks, the Prophecy under conſi- 
deration muſt be allowed to relate to (1) a Prince, 
2) living in or near the times of Trajan: one, 
whoſe domains were fituated (3) in the Eaſt, and 
whoſe ſubjects were remarkable (4) for the uſe of 
the bow: one, who was (5) diſpoſſeſſed of his 
crown, (6) by the Romans, but by them again 
(7) reſtored to it, (8) in the way of amicable 
Treaty and agreement: one, in fine, who (9) ſoon 
after his re-inſtatement, (10) gave evident tokens 
of that diſcontented ſpirit and ſettled deſign of 
redreſs. which his (11) ſucceſſors ſhould not fail to 
imitate, (12) in all the direful, ſavage circumſtan- 
ces' he ſhould ſer them the example of. 

Whether it would be accounted impartial, round- 
ly to affirm before hand, that in every recited circum- 
ſtance this Prophecy has actually had it's exact and 
full completion, is ſcarce worth determining: but 
this may be ſaid without offence, that one drop of 
water cannot well appear more like another, than 
in the preſent caſe the letter ſeems like the ſpirit, 
the figure like the truth, the copy like the Origi- 
nal. In way of proof it may be urged, that, according 
to the joint teſtimony of the Greek and Latin hi- 
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here, ſtorians of the age, no ſooner had Trajan ſucceed- A. D. 
\ter'd ed in Dacia fo as to turn it into a Province (which 102. 
ry of I the beſt Chronologers affirm, he did A. 105) bur, Seal I. 
mme- I} from an ambitious ſpirit, and a particular inbred. Rey. vi, 
> taſk Iſl eager deſire of ſubjugating the Parthians , he not 1, 2. 
fand only coined a pretence to quarrel with, but in the 
their I year 106 + actually marched into the Eaft againſt 
al en- them; notwithſtanding the fair offers on Coſroes 
tween I their King to give him ſatisfaction, he entered 
tho“ Armenia A. 107. claiming right on that country A 
it on Win virtue of Nero's tranſactions with the King of 
per- Wit, in the year Sixty; and after having drove away 
con- Wor killed Coſroes his brother, who then governed Mo 
igree · ¶ there, he turned it into a Province. He went ow 7 
conſi- WW into the Kingdom of Adiabene to puniſh Mebar- 
rince, ¶ fape for his treachery in killing the Roman troops, 
one, ¶ he had ſent him for his defence againſt Coſroes, and 
t, and Wo thoroughly ſucceeded in his enterpriſe, that he ſub- 
uſe of ¶ dued his whole country. In fine, he entered and quickly 
of his N overran all Meſopotamia, sand to be able to keep it, 
again ¶ failed not to poſſeſs himſelf of all it's ſtrong towns. 
1icable So ſucceſsful a progreſs, as might well be expected, 
) ſoon Wled, we are told, to a Treaty between Coſroes and 
tokens ¶ Trajan, by which it ſhould ſeem the former ſub- 
gn of ¶ mitted to reſign Meſopotamia and Armenia to the 
fail to Wlatter, in order to ſave the reſt of his Empire. But 
mſtan- Whow long Trajan was employed in theſe conqueſts, 
or when preciſely this Treaty was concluded, can- 
round- Wot with any certainty be determined, for want 
ircum- n 1 * 5d 
act and * 11 | {a1 : 
g: but I * Notwithſtanding Pliny's praiſes of Trajan as a lover of peace; 
irop of Pet Dio very expreſsly taxes him with ambition, and aſſigus it as 
the ſole cauſe of the Parthian war. Which is greatly confirm- 
„ than ed by what Ammian. (xxiv. 3.) ſays of him in theſe words. 
if pirit, Irajanus aliguoties jurando fertur difta conſuefſe firmare : fic in 
Origi- Prot inciarum ſpeciem radactam wideam Daciam; ſic pontibus Hi- 
Ording & Euphratem ſiperem. 7 . | 
rams + See Tillemont's Hiſt. des Emp. Vol. II. p. 562. where the 
tin hi- rates of Trajan's journeys into the Eaſt are very largely oonſi- 
ſtorians Feed, and ſettled with great accuracy. 


Seal 
Rev 


1, 2. 
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115 


1. of thoſe larger in 


formations, which the writings 
ri. of Arrian, Dio, Marcellin and others, had they 
been preſerved would have furniſhed us with. 


A D This however may be ſaid, that theſe tran ſactions 


(16) 


could not well exceed the year 10, as Coſroes we 


are well aſſured was not at this time in a condition 
of making any very ſtrong or laſting reſiſtance, 
partly on account of the civil diſcords prevailing 
in his Empire, and partly becauſe all the neigh- 
bouring Princes, whoſe aſſiſtance elſe he might 
have made uſe of, had been either ſubdued or 
frightened into ſubmiſſion. Be that as it will, 
the Treaty entered into, we know for certain, was 
not of Jong continuance, ſince we find Trajan 
114 Quitting Rome in the year 14 to renew the war 
with the-Parthians. What was the cauſe of the 
rupture, or how long before this time Coſroes had 
infringed his engagements, we are not told with 
preciſion ; © tho*-perhaps, as Trajan in this ſecond 
expedition again ſubdu$d the Kingdom of Adia- 


it is very 


probable, Coſroes had invaded it, 


or aſſiſted Mebarſape, his friend and neighbour, in 
the recovery of it. 


Whatever was the cauſe, Tra- 


jan, in the ſpring of the year 15, ſet forward on bis 


deſign ; paſſed the Tigris on boats, he got built at 


Niſibe; and made himſelf ſoon | maſter of the 
Kingdom of Adiabene, notwithſtanding the ſhew 
the Parthians made to oppoſe him. He allo 


ſubdued Aſſyria with it's Capital Ninos or Ni- 
nive, and the towns of Arbela and Gaugamela, 


rendered famous by the victories of Alexander. 


Meeting with little or no reſiſtance, he went thro 
Meſopotamia on to Babylon, or the country that 
ſtill bore the name of that noted city; and then 
croſſing the Tigris on boats, which he had tran- 
ſported by land to the place where the Euphrates 
meets that river, he took Seleucia, with Cteſiphon 
the Capitals of the Parthian Empire, and in * 


4 


56 ⁴7 | 


laſt city Coſroes his daughter and bis golden throne, The A. D. 


conſequence was, that Trajan turned Aſſyria and 


116. 


Meſopotamia into Provinces, as he had done be- 8, x. 
fore in reſpect to Armenia, and afterwards did in Rv. vi. 


regard to Arabia, levying large contributions on 
theſe conqueſts of his. As to Parthia, it is plain, 
he did not uſe it in like manner; ſince the next 
.year, the year 116, on his return from Arabia Fe- 
lix, on account of the revolt of moſt of the con- 
' vat countries, he took the reſolution (leſt the 
arthians, tho' quiet at the time, ſhould have 
been tempted to follow the example of their neigh- 
bours) to give them a King of their own, and at 
the time to enter into Treaty and alliance with 
them, Accordingly, ſays Dio in the life of Trajan, 
being come to Ciefiphon and having aſſembled the Ro- 
mans and Parthians in a wide plain, he mounted 4 
Tribunal, high raiſed for the purpoſe, where having 
diſplayed his mighty deeds in a fwelling ſpeech, aud 
entered into a ſolemn Treaty with them, (as Photius ® 
adds out of Arian) he afterwards aſſigned them 
Parthamaſpates, or Pſamataſſiris, (as Spartian calls 
him) for their King, and put the crown on his head. 
This was a remarkable tranfattion ; - ſo remark- 
able, that beſides Parthic Games continued at 
Rome for many years aſter in memory of this e- 
vent, Medals were ſtruck on the occaſion, in 
which is ſeen a King proſtrated at the feet of Tra- 
jan, with this appoſite and notable inſcription, He 
gives a King to the Parthians r. It is true, it was 
pot Coſroes; Trajan gave the Crown to; but it is 
likewiſe true, that what Trajan did not do, Ha- 
drian did it for him, ſcarce a year afterwards ; for 
we are exprelsly told by Spartian, Eutropius and 
ok others, 
* Phot. Bi I. c. 58. p. 54. edit, Scot: i. 
+ S. e Tillemont cut of Occo and Birag 1. c. p. 209. 
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others, that Hadrian, .who ſucceeded Trajan in 


(18) 


Auguſt of the year 17, after having thro' neceſ- 
ſity, as is moſt likely, tho? others ſay, thro? jea- 
louſy, withdrawn his troops from Armenia, Meſo- 
potamia, and Aſſyria, and ſo permitted theſe na- 
tions to live by their own Laws and under their 
own Kings ; he removed Parthamaſpates, whom 
Trajan had raiſed to the throne of Parthia, and 
reſtored Coſroes to it, to the great /atisfa#ion of 
the people, who, for this generous deed of his, con- 
tracted an affect ion for the Emperor, as Spartian aſ- 
ſures. One would have thought, Coſroes had not 
leſs reaſon, than his ſubjects, to entertain a grateful 
ſenſe of the favour Hadrian had conferred upon 
him: yet Spartian tells us, that not long after he 
prepared for war, and had certainly gone out 10 
conquer, had not Hadrian found means to keep 
him in ſuſpence for a while, and, at laſt, effectually 
to prevent his deſign, in an interview he had with 
him, whilſt he was in the Eaſt, about the Year 
123. Whether they were threats, or promiſes, or 
rather pecuniary gratuities, the Emperor employ- 
ed to this purpoſe, as on other occaſions, is not 
ſaid; but it is remarked by Spartian, that, in his 
ſecond journey to the Eaſt (which happened about 
the year 130) Hadrian ſent Coſroes his daughter, 
(whom Trajan had carried off as an hoſtage) and 
gave him aſſurances beſides, of his reſtoring him 
the Golden Throne. This lets us into the cauſe of 
the diſpute between the two Princes; . and ſhews 
us withal that the Parthian was indeed gaining ad- 
vantages over the Romans, tho* but by ſlow de- 
grees. In the mean while Coſroes, we may de- 


end upon it, was, for all Hadrian's ſubmiſſions, 
not ſatisfied yet, ſeeing this condeſcenſion had not 
even the power to engage him to come and ſee 
the Emperor in Cilicia, purſuant to an invitation 


he gave him and other neighbouring Princes. If we 
wonder, 


( 19) 
wonder, Coſroes ſhould not in his diſguſt have 
proceeded to open hoſtilities, we ſhould recollect, 
that Hadrian was in the Eaſt till the year 34, and 
that when he left it to return to Rome, the Alains 
made an incurſion into Iberia, Media, and Ar- 
menia; which not only forced Coſroes to look to 
his own ſafety, but brought allo a Roman Army 
into the Eaſt, more than ſufficient to have checked 
him. Whether this army continuing near the 
Euphrates, after the Alains were fled for fear 
of it, and other Roman forces, diſperſed thro' Sy- 
ria and Paleſtine to ſubjugate the Jews, kept Coſ- 
roes in awe; or whether the Iberians and Arme- 
nians, by being in Treaty with the Romans, were 
watching his motions, ſo it is, that we read no 
more of any claims, or preparations of his, while 
Hadrian lived. But, when that Prince died, which 
happened in the year 38, Capitoline informs us, 
Coſroes inſtantly renewed his application for the gol- 
den throne: to Titus Antonine, Hadrian's ſucceſ- 
ſor. Had Antonine been of Hadrian's temper, 
diſpoſed to purchaſe tranquillity at any rate, it is 
probable, Coſroes had ſucceeded in his demand. 
But ſo far was this Prince from ' ſuch meanneſs of 
principle, that, with a-beoming ſpirit, he durſt to 
refuſe him ſatisfaction, and even to write him let- 
ters, moſt certainly conceived in very ſtrong terms, 
as they induced Coſroes to refrain from the expe- 
dition againſt Armenia, he was juſt about to un- 
dertake. Indeed, while all the Princes of the Eaſt 
were courting Antonine's favour, as Dio, Spartian, 
Eutropius, and Victor ſeverally aſſure us; and An- 
tonine ſhewed by his appointing a King over the 
Armenians at this very time, (witneſs the medals 
of the year 39) that he was reſolved and no doubt 
in a capacity to maintain the right Trajan had ac- 
quired over this country, but which had been 
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tamely given up by Hadrian; Coſtoes had moſt | 
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others, that Hadrian, who ſucceeded Trajan in 
Auguſt of the year 17, after having thro' neceſ- 
ſity, as is moſt likely, tho' others ſay, thro? jea- 
louſy, withdrawn his troops from Armenia, Meſo- 
potamia, and Aſſyria, and ſo permitted theſe na- 
tions to live by their own Laws and under their 
own Kings ; he removed Parthamaſpates, whom 
Trajan had raiſed to the throne of Parthia, and 
reſtored Coſroes to it, to the great /atisfation of 
the people, who, for this generous deed of his, con- 
tracted an affect ion for the Emperor, as Spartian aſ- 
ſures. One would have thought, Coſroes had not 
leſs reaſon, than his ſubjects, to entertain a grateful 
ſenſe of the favour Hadrian had conferted upon 
him: yet Spartian tells us, that not long after he 
prepared for war, and had certainly gone out 10 
conquer, had not Hadrian found means to keep 
him in ſuſpence for a while, and, at laſt, effectually 
to prevent his deſign, in an interview he had with 


him, whilſt he was in the Eaſt, about the Year 


123. Whether they were threats, or promiſes, or 
rather pecuniary gratuities, the Emperor employ- 
ed to this purpoſe, as on other occaſions, is not 
ſaid; but it is remarked by Spartian, that, in his 
ſecond journey to the Eaſt (which happened about 
the year 130) Hadrian ſent Coſroes his daughter, 
(whom Trajan had carried off as an hoſtage) and 
gave him aſſurances beſides, of his reſtoring him 
the Golden Throne. This lets us into the cauſe of 
the diſpute between the two Princes; and ſhews 
us withal that the Parthian was indeed gaining ad- 
vantages over the Romans, tho* but by ſlow de- 
grees. In the mean while Coſroes, we may de- 
pend upon it, was, for all Hadrian's ſubmiſſions, 
not ſatisfied yet, ſeeing this condeſcenſion had not 
even the power to engage him to come and fee 
the Emperor in Cilicia, purſuant to an invitation 


he gave him and other neighbouring Princes. If we 
wonder, 


(19) 
wonder, Coſroes ſhould not in his diſguſt have 
proceeded to open hoſtilities, we ſhould recollect, 
that Hadrian was in the Eaſt till the year 34, and 
that when he left it to return to Rome, the Alains 
made an incurſion into Iberia, Media, and Ar- 
menia; which not only forced Coſroes to look to 
his own ſafety, but brought alſo a Roman Army 
into the Eaſt, more than ſufficient to have checked 
him. Whether this army continuing near the 
Euphrates, after the Alains were fled for fear 
of it, and other Roman forces, diſperſed thro? Sy- 
ria and Paleſtine to ſubjugate the Jews, kept Coſ- 
roes in awe; or whether the Iberians and Arme- 
nians, by being in Treaty with the Romans, were 
watching his motions, ſo it is, that we read no 
more of any claims, or preparations of his, while 
Hadrian lived. But, when that Prince died, which 
happened in the year 38, Capitoline informs us, 
Coſroes inſtantly renewed his application for the gol- 
den throne: to Titus Antonine, Hadrian's ſucceſ- 
for. Had Antonine been of Hadrian's temper, 
diſpoſed to purchaſe tranquillity at any rate, it is 
probable, Coſroes had ſucceeded in his demand. 
But ſo far was this Prince from ſuch meanneſs of 
principle, that, with a beoming ſpirit, he durſt to 
refuſe him ſatisfaction, and even to write him let- 
ters, molt certainly conceived in very ſtrong terms, 
as they induced Coſroes to refrain from the expe- 
dition againſt Armenia, he was juſt about to un- 
dertake. Indeed, while all the Princes of the Eaſt 
were courting Antonine's favour, as Dio, Spartian, 
Eutropius, and Victor ſeverally aſſure us; and An- 
tonine ſhewed by his appointing a King over the 
Armenians at this very time, (witneſs the medals 
of the year 39) that he was reſolved and no doubt 
in a capacity to maintain the right Trajan had ac- 
quired over this country, but which had been 
tamely given up by Hadrian; Coſtoes had molt 
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certainly ated a very injudicious part, had he in 
ſuch circumſtances ſuffered his reſentments to have 
incited him to a war with the Romans. However, 
that his reſolutions of conqueſt were only deferred, 
and not laid aſide, is apparent from the umbrage 
he or his ſon Vologeſus, that ſucceeded him gave 
Antonine ſome time before that Prince's laſt ſick- 


neſs, by the great preparation, they were then mak- 


162 


ing throughout the Parthian Empire. And more 
clearly ſtill is this evident from the formal declara- 
tion of war, that enſued on the death of Titus 
Antonine in the year 62, at the time that Arme- 
nia was diſturbed by civil diſcords, and the Prin- 


ces bordering on the Euphrates and the Tigris had 


been wrought up into a league againſt the Komans. 
The Parthians hegan their operations in Arme- 
nia, the King of which country they expelled, de- 
ſigning to place there Ofroes a Prince of the Roy- 
al houſeof the Arſacides; and when Severien Gover 
nor of Cappadocia came with many Roman Le- 
gions to oppoſe them and recover Armenia, we 
are told by the Hiſtorians of this time, the Par- 
thians attacked them, and killed every officer and 
ſoldier they met with. This was acting like Lions in- 
deed, Nor will the ſequel give us reaſon to alter 
our opinion. For this Victory having ſpread a great 
terror every where (wee - Pobepos lays Dio) the 


_ Parthians were encouraged to improve theſe advan- 


tages by proceeding to attack Syria and after that 
Cappadocia ; in both which Provinces, after hav- 


ing 

The terror here ſpoke of was undoubtedly occaſioned by 
the Parthian ſucceſſes. Yet to give the notion it's full extent, 
and more particularly to ſhew the admirable propriety of St. 
John's emblem in the preſent caſe, when he reſembles the per- 
ſons, he had in view, to Lions, and their voice to that of hun- 
der; it will be of uſe after Plutarch (in Craſſo p*557, edit. 1655 } 
to note here, that izflead of horns or trumpets, t 
to give fignal for battle 
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(21) 


no put to flight and killed, as ſhould ſeem, the A. P. 


Governors and troops, that attempted to ſtop their 


162. 


rogreſs, they made moſt terrible ravages, in 10 gay 1. 


nuch that the Syrians, to eſcape their cruelties no Rev. vi, 


loubt, were ready to join them againſt the Romans, 
s Capitoline atteſts. Such were the beginnings 
o this war, which, according to Capitoline, laſted 
four years, During this time many ſevere battles 
were fought in Syria, Armenia, Meſopotamia, Me- 
da and elſewhere. At laſt a deciſive action hap- 
dene d, in the year 165, near Europa a Syrian town, 
n which the Parthians were ſo thoroughly defeat- 
cd, as not to be able to carry on the war any long- 
fr, Moſt probably it was ended by a Treaty, 


ith all his troops, at the ſame time that the Em- 
ire does not appear to have gained more by theſe 
uccefſes, than Armenia and Meſopotamia, which 
[rajan had formerly poſſeſſed. This at leaſt is 
ertain, that from this time to the reign of the 
Imperor Severus, ſome thirty years downwards, 
re hear nothing of any further conteſts between 
he Romans and Parthians; and it is remarkable, 
hat we read of Aurelius renewing the peace with 
he Parthians in the year 76, which ſuppoſes 
formal Treaty to have ſubſiſted between 
nem“. Upon the whole it is evident as the 
mon day, that every thing in the repreſentative 
part of the prediction has had it's exacteſt accom- 
Mhment in the hiſtory of theſe times faithfully 
ere recited, As to it's further moſt probable in- 
nament, that the Parthian attempts for conqueſts F 
ſhould 
8 * Auguſt. Hiſt. Script. vit. Aurel. p. 33. edit. Paris. 
20. f. 
As conqueſt (vr) is the proper employment of thoſe, the 
frophecy had in view, who now may without figure be ſliled 
taians, it is not ſuperfluous to note here, that _— the 
0 


Frans, which was the name the Parthians afterwards bore ; 
4a, and Nin; became fav'rite Royal titles. 


ice Caſſius the Roman commander came away 


1,2, 


( 22) 


A. D. ſhould be repeated, till they ſhould at laſt prove 
165. ſucceſsful, this, tho* notoriouſly fulfilled in what 


Seal J. 
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the Roman Empire, both in it's Heathen and 
Chriſtian ſtate was made to ſuffer from the Parth- 
tans, and Perſians, and Saracens and Turks (all 
ſucceſſively poſſeſſed of the ſame country and the 


ſame formidable Empire, and all of the ſame 


Scythian Original and diſpoſitions) - belongs not 
however to the main deſign of this Prophecy, but 
was hinted only to ſhew the importance of the in- 
formation, and ſecure the confidence of the faith- 
ful in conſequence thereof, One thing had like 
to have been forgot, this namely, that the Par 
thians were of all other Eaſtern nations the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed for the uſe of the bow, And yet it i; 
certain, that all antiquity concurs in giving them 
this character, inſomuch that the Parthian bay 
is in all ſorts of writers almoſt as proverbial, as 
the Parthian ſottiſhneſs. If more formal proofs are 


wanted, a very large collection of them may be 


Seal IT. 
Rev 


3, + 


vi. the ſecond beaſt ſay, Come and ſee. 


found in Briſſonius's excellent Hiſtory of the Per- 
ſian Empire and in the later Jucubrations of the 


learned Wetſtein on this paſſage of St. John's; 


where, by the way, we meet with this uſeful and 
appoſite remark, that among the Parthian coins 


ſome repreſent a King with a crown on his head, 


and a bow in his right hand ; whilſt others place 
the bow in the left hand, and an arrow in the 
right. To which may be added Vitringa's Obſer- 
vations, that the Parthian and Perſian Kings ne- 
ver appeared in public or gave audiences, without 
having a bor in their hand. But it is time to quit 
this ſubject and to enquire into the ſenſe and com- 
pletion of the next Prophecy, which, therefore, 
we proceed, without further enlargement to ſtate, 
worded as we find it. 

And when he had opened the ſecond Seal, I heard 
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( 23) 

cut another horſe, that was red; and power was given A. D. 
% bim that ſat thereon, to take peace from the 163. 
urth, and that they ſhould kill one another ; and there 
was given unto him a great ſword. 

Upon conſidering theſe words attentively and in 3, 4. 
their due connexion with what went before, it 
muſt needs immediately appear, that the actor 
In this viſtonary ſcene cannot but be, as in the laſt, 
in (1) a Chief, a Warrior, a Prince; (2) living 
or near the times laſt ſpoke of; (3) not of 
kaſtern, but Weſtern, Roman mould; (4) per- 
nitted by Heaven, and (5) empowered by a reſ- 
pectable authority, that of the Senate of courſe, 
(6) to declare and (7) to wage war with certain 
(8) ſavage enemies of the State; in the proſecu- 
ton. of which taſk, tho* it ſhould prove (9) ex- 
raordinarily bloody, and the certain ſource of (10) 
deep and laſting enmity, yet ſhould the Hero be 
obſerved (11) remarkably laborious and indefa- 
gable, and thro' ſuch his ſteadineſs of purpoſe 
(12) unxepectedly ſucceſsful. —Moſt certainly the 
notion of one mounted on horſeback with a /word 
In his hand, and inveſted with porwer to take away 
face, cannot poſſibly be thought to imply leſs, 
than that the perſon ſpoke of is (1) a Chief, a. 
Warrior, a Prince: and as to (2) his living in or 
tear the times laſt treated of, this too legitimately 
bllows from this Prophecy being immediately 
lucceflive to and numerically linked with the for- 
mer. The aſſertion of his being (3) a Roman, 
b founded on the expreſs, and we may ſay deſigned 
difference of weapon in this and the foregoing 
Prediction; and on the ſword being, in thoſe days, 
peculiarly Roman; whilſt his acting (4) by divine 
permiſſion ſeems a point not leſs evident, than the 
former, partly from our Lord's ſimilar phraſeolo- 

| BY 

dee Joſeph, de B. J. III. 3. Gell, x. 25. Lipf. de Mi- 


t. Rom. 


A. D. gy in his declaration to Pilate “, that he could bade 
no power againſt him, except it were given him from 
above; but eſpecially from the difference of ex. 

reſſion here obſervable, when the Hero is ſaid tg 
have had power given him, and alſo to have had 
for unleſs we refer the latter 
incident to a human and the former to a Divine 
permiſſion, we muſt be guilty of introducing a 
ſuperfluous or unmeaning ſameneſs, where every 
word and every ſentence ſhould be thought, and 
may be made, to have a very diſtinct and a very pro- 
In this way of proof then, not 
only the Hero's Divine Commiſſion 1s clearly made 
out, but this alſo is evinced, that he acted at the 
ſame time (5) on ſome great human authority: 
which needs this addition, that as we are treating 


165. 
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a ſword given him : 


per ſignification. 


( 24 ) 


of a Roman Chief, who had power given him fron 


above to take away peace from the Earth, or Ks. 
man Empire Þ, and there was no ſingle man or bo- 
dy of men in the Roman State, that could give 
this Chief or Emperor the Sword of war, or au- 


* John xix 10, . 
+ Tt is neceſſary to obſerv 
we meet with for the firſt time, always means the 
firſt Claſs of Prophecies. 


thorize 


e, that the word Earth, which here 


pire in this 


It moſt certainly does ſo in the Pre- 
diction before us, becauſe no power can be ſuppoſed capable of 
taking away peace from the whole Earth; and it but from part of 


it, that part had undoubtedly been ſpecified ; were it different from 
e ſubject itſelf leads us to ſuggeſt. Nor can we be fur- 
priſed at the Empire being called the Earth, fince beſides that 
the Roman writers never ſcarce ſpeak of it but under the name ard 
notion of the world, in which the ſacred penmen have followed 


what 


them : it is notorious too from the Old Teſtament, that the 
Babylonian Empire is often called the Earth and the World; 
not to ſay now, that theſe appellations have even been beſtowed 
on the ſingle Kingdom of 
been conſiſtent with themſelves, and conſtrued the Original in 


ada. 


Indeed had our Tranſlators 


every ſimilar caſe, as they have done ſometimes, by the word /and, 


and not by that of the Earth, the whole ambiguity had been ef- 
fectually taken away. See Seal IV. 
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(x} ap- 


8] 

thorize him to brandiſh it, but the Senate and peo- 
, they, therefore, in the preſent caſe muſt be un- 
derſtood to have done ſo. And this, by the way, 
is an unanſwerable Evidence that this Prophecy 
relates to times, in which the power of the Senate 
made yet ſome figure in the State, and the reign- 
ing Prince was remarkable for his deference to it's 
reſolves; when too it teaches us very clearly, 
that the contentions of this period could not poſ- 
ſibly be of a civil and domeſtic nature, ſeeing this 
harmony between Prince and people 1s not ſuitable 
to ſuch a diſcordant State, and the Senate can upon 
no ſuppoſition be underſtood to have been aſked, or 
feely to have conſented, that, n their joint au- 
thority, peace ſhould be taten away from the land, or 
a war be commenced and carried on againſt the 
_— Indeed as it is little ſhort of an abſurdity, 
to ſuppoſe the governing powers of any State 
freely conſpiring to the deſtruction of themſelves 
in that of the people; ſo are we naturally led to 
ſuggeſt, that the tating away peace from the land by 
this Chief, the Senate conſenting, muſt mean an 
effect not intended by him, or thoſe that gave him 
the ſword, but by divine direction appointed to 
follow upon ſome joint action of theirs, owing 
perhaps to ſome imprudence, and ſo rightly aſſign- 
ed as the cauſe of it. And what can we ſo ration- 
ally think this action to have been, but (6) a de- 
claration of war againſt ſome foreign enemy, this 
implying and effecting a removal of peace as cer- 
tainly, as the &:l/ing one another, which, the Prophe- 
cy declares, was, hereupon, to enſue, does in that 
connexion inconteſtably infer (7) the actual wag- 
ing of war. This however is not all we are to note 
here, It ſhould be obſerved further, that as the 
expreſſion of killing, or according to the Original 
(oPaCs:) butchering one another, implies (8) a ſa- 
vage, barbarous diſpoſition; a diſpoſition never 


charged 
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(26) 
charged on the Romans, and inconſiſtent with their 
character as a civilized nation; the butchery muſt 
of courſe be thought to have been at leaſt begun, 
if not ſolely carried on, by thoſe enemies the 
Romans were in this interval to be engaged with, 
and they are accordingly, in a peculiar manner, account- 
ed to have been of this unſocial, inhuman temper. 
It is true, that the words one another ſeem to plead 
againſt laying the blame all on one ſide. But 
then it is true likewiſe, as the learned Vitringa ve- 
ry judiciouſly obſerves, tho* to a different pur- 
poſe, that the expreſſion of one another does not 
neceſſarily imply the notion of mutual and exact 
retaliation. It does not moſt certainly in thoſe 
words of our Lord, they hal betray one axother, 
and ſhall hate one another; nor in that exhortation 


of St. Paul's to the Galatians, let us not be deſirous 


of vain glory, provoking one another, envying one 
anotber * ; and therefore there is no abſolute ne- 
ceſſity, in the preſent caſe, for extending the impu- 


tation of butchery to the Romans, as well as to 


their antagoniſts. At leaſt it ſeems juſt to ſay, 
that if the Romans did purſue ſuch cruelty, con- 
trary to their eſtabliſhed character, they were in a 
manner forced into it by their enemies fierce and 
unrelenting rage. In every way no one can doubt 
of this further circumſtance, that this war ſhould 
prove (9) extraordinarily bloody, any more, than 
can be overlooked the meaning or propriety of the 
Chief of this Viſion mounting a red horſe 4, or 
his T being called by a name (paxaips) which 
properly denotes a ſacrifical knife. Nor yet does 
it ſeem hard to grant, that this conteſt ſhould be- 


come 


Math. xxiv. 10. Galat. v. 26. 
- +2 Kings iii. 22, Zach. vi. 2, Rev. xii. 3. Bochart. Hieroz, 
p. 1, lib. ii. c. 7. Wetſtein in loc, 

T Suet. Claud. c. 15. Curt. viii. 14. lian. V. H. viii. 3. 


Wolf. ad Math. xxvi. 51. 
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( 


come (10) the ſource of deep and laſting enmity. 


For tho" the taking away peace from the land (as 
not relating to any domeſtick difference for reaſons 
given) does neceſſarily ſuppoſe and imply ſome 
hoſtile proceeding, and in the preſent caſe, as prov- 
ed, a declaration of war againſt ſome foreign ene- 
my; yet the words manifeſtly carry our thoughts 
beyond this act, to that reſentment by which they, 
againſt whom ſuch meaſure ſhould” be purſued, 
ſhould be found incited to take away peace from 
the land; which to confine to the preſent period 
only, is more than the words will juſtify, and leſs 
than they moſt naturally indicate. It had been 
ſufficient to have ſaid, that the Hero of this Vi- 
fion was permitted to take away peace, if nothing 
more than a preſent war was intended in this ex- 
preſſion z but pointedly to ſay, that he was em- 
powered to take away peace from the Empire, 
(when yet his deſign and endeavour muſt have 
been to take it away chiefly and at leaſt as much 
from the enemy, and his great ſword proves, that 
he actually ſhould preſs them ſorely in the Event) 
this ſhews clearly, that the effects of theſe proceed- 
ings ſhould, and could only prove heavieſt to the 
Empire, by being made laſting and perpetual. And 
when, after this, we conſider, that the baniſhment 
of all amicable diſpoſition and intercourſe was, ac- 
cording to expreſs prediction, to be followed with 
a horrid butchery, there is room to infer, that the 
exuberancy of malice ſo evident in this circumſtance 


was chiefly mentioned to aſſure us, it ſhould ad- 


mit of no checks ſufficient to eradicate '1:t, but 
prove as laſting, as the opportunities fit to excite 
it. All which is greatly confirmed by obſerving, 
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not only that this interpretation falls in with the 


avowed deſign of the Prophecies now before us, 


tending to diſcloſe the inſtruments, by which, Pro- 


vidence had decreed, ſhould be brought on the ru- 
. D 2 5 in. 


(28) 


A. D. in of the Roman Empire ; but further, that, un- 


165. 


leſs we take this part of the Prediction im this en- 


Seal II. larged and moſt natural ſenſe, it will be difficult 
Rev. vi. to ſhew with what propriety this incident came to 


354 


be mentioned here at all. Suppoſe the ſlaughter 
at large as in reaſon it can be deemed, yet as long 
as the Prince is ſaid to have had a great ſword, great 
in reſiſtance and ſucceſs, the deſtruction occaſioned 
in this Interval, if of no further progreſs, it is 
plain, could never have been conſidered, as very 
momentous, or have contributed to enliven the 
hopes of the faithful, in regard to their enemies, 
the Romans, being ſoon brought down to an inca- 
pacity of injuring them: Indeed the information, 
if limited, could not but have appeared as of 
ſmall conſequence, in compariſon to what had been 
already or might be expected to be declared here- 
after in reſpect to this matter; and nothing ſhort 
of a repetition and occaſional continuance of the 
evils here ſpecified, may well be thought to have 
been worthy a particular Revelation. We muſt 
then inevitably allow, that what was to be done in 
this period, was to be a ſample of what ſhould be 
done and punctually repeated in ſucceeding times, 
as often as opportunities ſhould offer, Or, in other 
words, the unſhaken friends to Chriſtian truth and 
goodneſs were incited to ſteadineſs and patience, 
by aſſuring them, that the ſame formidable im- 
preſſions, which certain ſavage nations, within this 
interval, ſhould be ſeen to make upon the Roman 
ſtate (excited thereto, as in the former Prophecy, 
by the Romans themſelves, now injudiciouſly de- 
claring war againſt them) ſhould be, again and a- 
gain, projected and executed by the ſame nations, 
till by this and other concurring incidents, already 
or hereafter to be declared, the Idolatrous King- 
dom then oppoſing the Kingdom of Chriſt, ſhould 
be effectually lowered, and finally deſtroyed. It 


remains to be noted in reſpect to our Hero's (11) 
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(11) 


gable 


( 29-) 
indefatigable aſſiduity and (12) unexpected ſuc- 
ceſs, that as the latter has already been ſaid to be 
implied in his being furniſhed with a great ſword, 
great in reſiſtance and operation; ſo does the for- 
mer diſpoſition of his, moſt viſibly appear to have 


been hinted at here, inaſmuch as the animal, or 
living creature employed on this occalion to excite 
St. John's attention (and which in this, as in the 
foregoing and two ſucceeding Prophecies relates to 
the /emper of the horſeman) is expreſsly called 
the /econd of the four, and was therefore (iv. .) 
the creature, that was like à caff or Ox ®, whoſe 
ſtrength and ſteadineſs in labour is not more 
known to be characteriſtical and true in nature, than 
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t is deſcribed and alluded to in figure and other- 


viſe by every kind of author. 

In virtue of theſe. remarks one may venture to 
firm the meaning of the Prediction before us to 
be extremely eaſy and plain: Not plainer, how- 
ever, can it be allowed, than is the completion of 
every particular of it, in the tranſactions of the 
times, the former Prophecy brought us to. Of 
this we ſhall be convinced, if we are at the pains 
to recollect, that no ſooner was the Emperor Mar- 
cus Aurelius, or Antonine the Philoſopher, (for 
he goes under theſe different names) got rid of the 
Parthian war in the year 165, as has been proved; 
no ſooner was he, by this fortunate incident, Pro- 
videntially enabled to turn his thoughts and endea- 
yours from the dangers of the ſtate in the Eat, to 
thoſe that threatened it in the Ze, but, according 
to the expreſs teſtimony of Capitoline, he made a 
ſolemn addreſs to the Senate and people to engage 
them to enter into a war with the Marcomans, a 
barbarous ſavage nation bordering on the Danube, 

| whole 


by Deut XXxiii. 17. Prov. xiv. 4, Pf, Cxliv. 14. Bochart. 
Hie:oz. p. 1, lib, un. c. 6. J. 3. 


166. 


| frightful, that it is not at all ſurpriſing the people 


Rhine, near Gaul, to the Eaſtern extremities of ll. 


their Generals in different parts of the Empire, as 


(30. ) 
whoſe hoſtile diſpoſitions and attempts had, during N occal 
the Parthian war, been kept back by different ex. dere 
1 In any other Prince a condeſcenſion of this ¶ pect 


ſort had been ſomething extraordinary; but it was ſuffic 
no more than what one might well expect from Au- ¶ var 
relius, as he was remarkable for conſulting others ¶ peace 
in every thing he undertook, and ſtill more re- nal vi 
markable for his inviolable regard and deference i» nans 
the Senate, whoſe authority he ſtudied to ſupport, the w 


more than any Prince that went before him, as Capi- Wible : 
toline aſſures us. Such an unexampled union, be- Whol. 
tween the Crown and the great council of the Na- Wart!) 
tion, at this time prevailing, it was no wonder the Wed an 
Emperor's repreſentation of the neceſſity of a war Watho 
with the Marcomans was admitted as well founded, WEutrc 
and agreed to without reluctance. But it was able 
ſomething fatal and one may imagine not fofe- Ncrupl 
ſeen, that when the reſolution of a war was known to Wibe m 


have been taken, and preparations accordingly mak- Wing, . 


ing in the Empire, A. 166, the Marcomans ſhould What 
have had influence enough to engage their neigh- Numes 
bour-Nations and many in number to join them in {Weiltreſ 
the conteſt, asif it had been their own. However, ſo WEmpi: 
it happened by Heaven's high decree. And weſſiiolen 
meet in Capitoline, Aurelius Victor, Dio, Pau- Wwe» 
ſanias * and others, with a long liſt of the ſeveral Fmouſll) 
parties to this league, in name and number ſo the 0 
ot di. 
in | 
tate; 
ling 
vas en 
ail no 
nagt, 


at Rome ſhould have been alarmed, as is afferted, 
when once they came to be informed of it. This 
Joint force (which reached from the borders of the 


lyricum, now Morlachia and Dalmatia) was op- 
poſed, formidable as it was, by the Emperors An- 
tonin, and Verus his Collegue, in perſon, and by 


occaſion 


2 vill. 43. $ Hiſt 
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(31) 

occaſion required, withdifferent ſucceſs ; of which un- 
der other circumſtances the particulars might be ex- 

ed, but are not needful to berehearſed here. Ir is 
ſufficient to ſay, that, during the 14 years that this 
war laſted (for the barbarians were not brought to a 

ce till the year i 8o)notwithſtanding many very ſig- 
nal victories and final conqueſts on the {ide of the Ro- 
mans, yet were the miſeries, cauſed by the enemy in 
the weſtern parts of the Empire, great and in expreſ- 
ible z partly on account of the many Cities and 


whole Provinces cruelly waſted and deftroyed, and 


partly on account of the many armies totally ruin- 
ed and inhumanly butchered, as may be ſeen in the 
authors above mentioned and in Euſebius, Orofius®, 
Eutropius Þ, and Ammian 1. Indeed ſo remark- 
able was this war in every reſpect, that Capitoline 
ſcruples not to call it, ſuch as had not been within 
the memory of man; which Eutropius repeats, add- 
ing, that it might be compared 7o the Punic wars. 


A. D: 
166. 


Seal II. 


Rev. vi. 
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180. 


What greatly increaſed the misfortunes of the 


times was, that whilſt theſe commotions and 
lireſſes deeply affected every part of the 
Empire, the famine ||, and the plague F raged 
nolently both in Town and country. Aurelius 
however, whom Dio, Victor, and others, unani- 
mouſly repreſent, as given by Heaven to ſoften 
the direful judgments inflicted on the nation, was 
ot diſheartened, but kept on ſteadily and afiduouſ+ 
yin his deſign of ſubduing the enemies of the 
late; inſomuch that Capitoline and Eutropius, 
ling to inform us of the means, by which he 
vas enabled at laſt to triumph over every difficulty, 


ail not, among others, to aſcribe his ſucceſs to the 
maefatigable labour he underwent, magno, ingenti, 


e 


. + vii. 12. I xxxi. 5. 
| Hift. Aug. Script. p. 38. Ammian. xxiii. Eutrop, viii. 12, 


Baron. Annal 


$ Hiſt, Aug. Script. p. 28, 


(32) 

A. D. iba ſuo gentes aſperrimas vicit, Whether to ſay, cif 

180. that he totally vanquiſhed the barbarians his ene- pit 

Seal II. mies, will be thought ſtrictly conſiſtent with 

Rev. vi. Commodus his ſucceſſor's ſtill being obliged to 1 
3,4. contend with them for a time, this ſeems more 


than doubtful, But this is not queſtionable, if WI 
Dio and Capitoline are credited, that Aurelius re- the 
duced them to the very loweſt ſtate, to ſuch a £4 
want of men and proviſions both, as made every I” 


one believe firmly, that had that brave Prince | 
lived a little longer, he had had the ſatis- be 
faction of feeing theſe ſavages ſubdued, and 
their country turned into Roman Provinces, In- ( 
deed well had it been for the Empire, had Commo- A 


dus not been concerned in putting. the finithing 50 
hand to this long and bloody conteſt. The Em- ut 


pire then might have been quite fecured againſt p 
any future attempts from this Quarter. As it: dun 
was, the war was rather abandoned, than terminated, 
to ſpeak in the language of Herodian and Lam. 2 
pridius, and whilſt a peace was made, which b 

ſeems more to have been purchaſed, than impoſed - 
by the conquerors, it is not at all wonderful, that na- p 
tions left as barbarous as they were found, and MI U 


as cloſely united too, and whoſe mplacable and ra- 0 
pacious temper was bridled by nothing ſtronger, 5 


than a few written articles and a few ſcattered 
forts on the confines of their territories, ſhould 640 
have reſumed their operations as often as o of 
were at liberty to improve the favourable op 


tunities that offered, and ſo ſhould have furni ef : 
roc 
the world with evident tokens that the war, com- 1 0 


menced in Aurelius's days, did indeed, not with. 
ſtanding. ſome occaſional interruptions tate aw „ 
peace from the land without remedy, But ths - 
hint muſt ſuffice here in reſpect to the ravages, the 
Marcomans and their favage allies are well known, 


and ſhall be proved hereafter, to have actually = 
ciſed 
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(33) 

ciſed - in- ſucceeding times on the Roman Em- 
pire, whilſt Idolatrous, and even when Chriſlian : 
not omitting, in the mean while, to obſerve the very 

igh importance of the Prophecy before us, which 
uſt as the former prediction, had ſet forth the Ene- 
mies, whom Providence intended the Romans 
themſelves ſhould, tho* undeſignedly, provide in the 


A. D. 


180. 


Seal II. 


Y Rev. vi. 


3754 


Eaſt to ſubdue their ſtubbornneſs, adds, ſo appoſitely, 


thoſe, that ſhould in like manner be rouſed by 
the Romans in the Veſt to the ſame fatal pur- 
pole, and thro' the ſame Almighty Direction. 
And fince ſuch viſible weight and regularity of in- 
ſtruction cannot but lead us to expect, that the 
ſucceeding diſcoveries, (if ſtill relative to the mi- 
ſeries the Empire was doomed to ſuffer) ſhould 
from external, turn off to diſplay ſome internal 
eviis, moſt aptly conſpiring to weaken and con- 
ſume it; one cannot well forbear thinking, that 
in a work like what we are upon, a work ſo rich 
in marks of wiſdom, unequalled and divine, this 
eaſy and moſt natural progreſs cannot poſſibly have 
been counteracted, and of courſe, that what next 
offers itſelf to our conſideration, may juſtly be 
deemed, even beforehand, to have a. regard to 
thoſe ſufferings, that ſhould be occaſioned by the 
impotency or wickedneſs of the Roman Govern- 
ment itſelf : yet, leſt this argument ſhould be 
pronounced a prepoſſeſſion, intended to be infuſ- 


ed into the Reader's mind to cover ſome weakneſs 


of Interpretation, it is readily reſigned to it's own 
good fortune, and it's place ſupplied *by the in- 
troduction of the Prophecy itſelf, in 11's native 
dreſs and language. Accordingly thus we read: 


And when he had opened the third Seal, I heard Seat III. 
the third beaſt ſay, come and ſee; and I beheld, Rev. vi. 


and lo a black horſe, and he that ſat on him, had a 
pair of balances in his hand. And: I beard 4 woue 


in the midſt. of the four beaſts ſay, à meaſure 'of 
YE EE nne 


5, ©. 


A. P. wheat for a | penny, and three meaſures of barley for 
a penny; and ſee thou hurt nat the Oil and the 


180. 


( 34 ) 


Seal III. Vine. 


Rev. vi. 


FD 6, 


If it be conſidered, that the Chief or Prince, 
to whom this prediction relates (for a Chief or 
Prince he appears to be from his being mounted 
on a horſe as the reſt) is not furniſhed with either 
bow, or ſward, or other warlike implement, as 
in the two foregoing Prophecies and in the imme- 
diately ſubſequent one, but inſtead thereof is 
drawn with a pair of balances in bis hand, the 
noted emblem of Juſtice “; it is clearly perceiv- 
ed, that the taſk this Agent ſhould be concerned 
in, ſhould not be of a foreign and warlike, but of 
a domeſtic, Judicial nature, 


have been determined, had not this particular been 
diſcovered in the colour of the horſe, he is ſaid to 
have mounted; which being Black, and of courſe 
expreſſive of mourning and grief r, it is without 
ſuſpence inſtantly n, that his tranſactions 
would prove greatly oppreſſive and cruel. And 
that we might not be at a loſs what to adſcribe 
fuch Hranm to, we are carefully informed, that 
the animal, or living creature, which on this oc- 
caſion acted the part of Inſtructor to St. John, 
(and which in this Emblem, as in the reſt, ſerves 
to diſcloſe the diſpoſition of the chief Agent in it) 
was not like a man (as the others are (iv. 7.) like 
a Lion, or like a calf, or lite a flying Eagle) but 
in a very remarkable variation of phraſe, only had 
face as a man; had nothing elſe that was u- 


man about it, but it's viſage ; whereby it is plainly 


intimated to us, that the Tyrant, here ſpoke of, 
ſhould 


0 od. HS; Pivot in; 1 
+ Joel ii 6. Neh. ii. 10. Bachart Hieroz. g. 1 lib. 2. c. 6. 
Math. Exercit, Text. xlix. p. 459. 8 


What caſt his pro- 
ceedings in this way ſhould be of, could never 


(35) 


ſhould not be one, forced into ſeverities by un- A. 5. 


toward incidents, or fatal ſtruggles for power ; 


but one naturally cruel; one incited to his /awleſs g.q It. 
deeds, by an inbred inbuman diſpoſition, and by Rev. vi: 
paſſions brutal and ungoverned; one in ſhort, that 3,6. 


ſhould be different from a ſavage beaſt in nothing 
buc his outward ſhape. Nor is this all; we are 
made acquainted with; but ſtill further to ſhew 
us the neglect or perverſion of Juſtice in theſe 
times, we are told, a /carcity of proviſions ſo 
great, as that the daily wages of a penny for la- 
bour could only purchaſe what each man needed 
of bread for a day's ſuſtenance F, ſhould be 


brought on, not by any accidental feri/zty, or by ſome 


extraordinary Divine diſpenſation, but by the 
contrivance and deſign of ſome individuals, wick- 
edly led from ſome private views of theits to 
burt or injure the Corn, For the voice, St. 
John heard, we may obſerve, came not from 
the throne, nor was it directed to an Angel (either 
of which would have given, what it uttered, the 
air of a divine decree and divine diſpenſation) but 
it was ſounded in the midſt of the four animals, 
the appointed inſtructors of our Prophet on this 
occafion, and therefore was declarative of an e- 
vent, not of Divine appointment, but entirely 


owing to man's divice, and we may ſay, to his 


wicked preſumption: eſpecially, ſince this ſame 
voice proceeds after this to addreſs itſelf directly 
to the chief actor in this ſcene, by cautioning 
him in expreſs terms, nct to injure the Oil and 

eee 1 Nin. 


„Math xx 2, 9 Lipf. Exercit, in Tacit. p. 175 The Ro- 
man penny or dragm was about ſixpence of our money 

+ The meaſure here mentioned, that is the Chenix, held no 
more than one day's food. See Grotius, Vitringa, Wetſtein 
and other Commentators, and Budzus de Aſſe, V. p. 538. and 
Ott ad Joſeph T. ii p. 318. Edit, Havere, ' _ | 


-4 


A. D. 
180. 


Seal III. 
Rev. vi. 


55, 6. 


often affected with famine, or ſo eafily + laid 


ſhould be noted, this namely, 


(36 ) 
Wine *, leſt the ſcarcity ſhould be increaſed, 
For this clearly leads us to infer, not only that this 
C hief, or ſome inveſted with authority under him 
ſhould cauſe the ſcarcity here mentioned; but ſhould 
cauſe it preciſely by a ſhameful deſigned waſte of 
food in the midſt of plenty; none certainly need. 
ing to be cautioned againſt injuring one kind of 
neceſſary, but he, that had been ſome way con- 
cerned in injuring another. One more particular 
that as wine and 
oil made no where part of the common food ſo 
much as in Italy; as proviſions were no where 
taken ſuch care of as there; and no country ſo 


der 


It may not be amiſs to note, that, in a famine but a 
few years before Commodus, Antonine bonght up for the 


uſe of the people, a large quantity of Wine and Oil as well as 
of Corn, as Hiſtorians remark ; 


(Entrop. viii. Vict. and 
Capitol. in Anton.) and it is noted in like manner of Severus, 
who ſucceeded Commodus, that when he died, he left to be 
diſtributed to the people a vaſt quantity of Corn and Oil both, 
and left too an Eſtate, of which the income was particularly to 
be applied to purchaſe Oil, for the daily uſe of the people. Hiſt, 
Aug. Soript, and Salmaſ. and Caſaub. in not. Confer, Suet. in 
vit. Cæſ. 38, Ner. 12. Tacit. Annal. xiv. 47. ibiq; Lipſ. Domi- 
tian's edict againſt planting of Vines in Italy and the Provinces, 
becauſe it was thought to make the Corn ſcarce (Suet.c. 7, Phi- 


loſtr. Vi-. App. vi. 17.) ſecms to have laſted to the days of Pro- 


bus. Eutrop. vit. Probi. Hiſt Aug. Script. p. 240, 245. ibiq; 
Caſaub. It may be added, that Aurelian not only encreaſed the 

uantity of Corn and Oil appointed by his predeceſſors to be 
Adr bote gratis to the people, but eſtabliſhed, beſides, a fund 
for giving them alſo a certain porti-n of meat, intending to have 
done the {ame in reſpect of Wine, See Victor, and Hiſt, Aug, 
Script. p. 224. ſeq. | | 

+ Fere omme frumentum aliunde ad populum Romanum advebi- 
tur, fays Dio in the life of Claudius; and nothing more com- 
mon in the Auguſtan Hiſtory, than the mention of Rome being 
reduced to ſcarcity or famine, by the ſhips from Alexandria being 


ſtopt, Thoſe that uſurped the Empire of the Eaft, almoſt con- 
ſtantly prectiſed this violence, to bring Rome to their terms. 
Commodus, bad as he was, remedied this evil ſomewhat, by 
appointing a company of Merchants, that ſhould fetch _ 
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(37) 

der this misfortune, as Rome and it's 
cies, which, without the aſſiſtance of other Na- 
tions, could not ſupply it's inhabitants with neceſ- 
fariesz it is thence pretty evident, as well as from 
the connexion of this Prophecy with thoſe that go 
before and follow it, that the tranſactions of this 
ſcene muſt all of them relate to the Roman ſtate 
and Roman Emperor. | X 

Should this repreſentation of particulars be al- 
lowed to give a natural and intelligible ſenſe to 
this third Ænigmatical Emblem, what follows, it 
s hoped, will not leſs clearly evince the ſtricteſt 
correſpondence of Hiſtory to the contents of it, 


Wi all it's determined circumſtances. Moſt ſurely, 


if it be obſerved that, notwithſtanding ſome 
light commotions in Britain, Gaul, Dacia, Pan- 
nonia, and Afric, yet no formal war was carried 
on any where by the Emperor Commodus, to the 
beginning of whoſe reign (A. 180.) the laſt Pro- 


dependen- 


A. DB. 
180. 


Seal III. 
Rev. vi. 


5. 


phecy brought us; we muſt allow that one main 


ticle of the Prophecy is confirmed, and of courſe, 
that whatever military acts of his we read of in 
the Hiſtorians, and whatever the medals of his 


times ſet forth in reſpect to his taking, repeatedly, 


be title of Emperor, all that muſt be referred to the 
ents of the Marcomanic war, in which he at- 
ended his Father, or the little advantages his Ge- 
erals gained in the ſeveral popular contentions a- 
ovementioned. He himſelf, it is certain, never 
| Rome and it's environs, from the time he 


uddled up the treaty with the Mazcomans in 


der to repair to it. Rome was his delight; and 
tome no doubt ſuited his effeminate, luxurious, 
d abandoned diſpoſition, better than a Camp, 
nd the labours and hardſhips that attend it. Such 
| e his 


m Afric as often as none could be had from Egypt. Hiſkii 
lg Script. p. 53. 


638) 
A. D. his humour and indulgencies, it might perhaps not 
180. have been worth attending to, had their effects 
— centered in himſelf; but, when we find his depray- 
ed taſte and ungoverned paſſions led him into a 
5,6, conduct, as oppreſſive and injurious, ' as any we 
can form a notion of, it is not in the power of a 
reflecting mind to overlook thoſe blemiſhes, ten- 
dered ſo hideous in their conſequences. Above 
all muſt it affect the human heart moſt ſenſibly, 
be informed, upon the very beſt authority, the 
Joint teſtimony of the writers of theſe times, that 
the unbounded gratification of his paſſions having be- 
reaved this Prince of all power to controul his n. 
bred diſpoſition to cruelty and revenge, and having 
at the ſame time brought him, by neceſſary conſe- 
quence, into very ſtrait and penurious circumſtan- 
ces, he failed not, to purſue, without ſtint and 
without remorſe every the moſt deteſtable meaſure, 
ſo it looked likely to fill his treaſury, and furniſh 
him the means to go on, uncontrouled, in his fav'rite 
ſyſtem of brutality. It is to no purpoſe, unleſs 
to ſhock a modeſt and a tender mind, to be more 
particular in the recital of his ſeveral vices, and his 


everal ſchemes of raiſing money; but this the e 
preſent deſign requires to be mentioned, that upon ay P. 
an unprejudiced review of the Hiſtory of his lite, Tak 
the buſineſs of every year may juſtly be ſaid to + 20 
mount to little elſe, than the murder of relations, 0 do y 
or friends, or fav*rites, or Senators and great "itals 0 
men, with all their families and adherents, tho g fi 
moſtly in form of Law and an appointed ria, nd L 
yet upon frivolous ſuſpicions, or the ſuborned teſti- 17 not 
monies and falſe accuſations of deteſtable informers, ary 
encouraged to be zealous in the affected defence , 2 
and ſupport of injured Majeſty. It cannot after ich th. 
this, ſurpriſe any one, that this Monſter of cruelty, N b) 
ſhould one day have taken the reſolution, as Lam- ; Wa thi 
pridius reports, of burning the whole City, and mat 
| er 
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DO 

maſſacring all the people in the Ampitheatre for 
no other reaſon, but becauſe he thought he had 
been laughed at; nor yet can it create wonder, that 
this wretch ſhould, in cool blood, and as he was 
taking his afternoon's repoſe on his couch, have 
been able to draw up a lift of ſixteen perſons, ſays 
Lampridius, of a great number of the moſt di- 
ſtinguiſned members of the Senate, ſays Herodian, 
whom he intended to have executed the next day, 
by way of new-year's gift to the people, had not 
his deſign been providentially diſcovered, and a 
conſpiracy, in which he fell, the laſt day of De- 
cember 92, prevented the execution of it moſt 
effectually. Indeed Commodus was all that the 
Senate at his death declared him to be; a butcher; a 
parricide ; an Enemy of the Gods and of his Country ; 
one that had outdone Nero and Domitian; one, that 


A. D- 
180. 


Seal III. 


Rev. vi. 
5, 6. 


192. 


had lived to his own eternal ſhame, and the de- 


Bruton of his fellow citizens. —In a reign ſo con- 
ſituted, in a Prince whoſe every thought was 
aken up with purpoſes deſtructive of the ſtate; 
tie care of the ſubject, and the ſecurity of their 
enjoy ments, it is evident, could not poſſibly make 
any part of the character of either. On the 
contrary, as confuſion and lawleſſneſs are the in- 
eparable concomitants of a cruel adminiſtration; 
ſo do we find the Hiſtorians very full in their re- 
tals of inſtances, that prove their prevalency dur- 
nz this period. Particularly are Herodian, Dio, 
ad Lampridius very expreſs, not only in tak- 
Ing notice of an artificial ſcarcity at this time, a 
Karcity prevailing in the midſt of plenty (quum fru- 
25 nou deefſem) but in acquainting us beſides. 
th the names and quality of the worthy per- 
ons, by whoſe means and for whoſe private pur- 
oles this very oppreſſive incident was brought on. f 
ley were, it ſeems, two great Miniſters of ſtate, 
leander and Papirius by name, who being — 

| 3 
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A. D. of, and plotting to ſupplant each other in the e. 
192. ſteem of the people, took the honeſt reſolution 


of cauſing a famine in the land, tho” in different 


wo vi. Ways. Cleander, as Herodian tells us, laid out 4 


: 


5, 6, 


vaſt ſum of money to purchaſe an immenſe quantity of 
Corn, which, as it came in, he /odged in his gra- 
naries, with the deſign of diſtributing it io the peapl: 
and ſoldiery, when the ſcarcity be had accaſioned, ſhould 
begin to pinch them. Papirius, informed, no doubt, of 
what his Competitor was doing, and ſtudious to 
render his ſcheme abortive, made uſe of his pow. 
er, as Commiſſioner of Proviſions, to get what he 


could into his hands and ſecretly to deſtroy it, as Lam- 


pridius and Dio teſtify; the latter adding in ex. 
preſs terms, that Papirius had thus rendered the ſcar- 
city greater, in hopes the people would lay the blame 
on Cleander, and hate and murder bim for it. S0 
fatal are the contentions of Miniſters! So certain 
the perverſions of right in every ſtate, where all 
is left to their ſupreme and free management! lt 
is therefore too, Lampridius obſerves, on this occa- 
ſion, that Commodus did every thing by others, and 


that it, was to this very inattention to matters of 


ſtate muſt, among the reſt be adſcribed, the /awlt/; 
inhuman devices of theſe favourites of his.—In 
the mean while, as this execrable conſpiracy. to 
cauſe a famine, (for which Cleander immedi 
ately ſuffered and Papirius ſome time after) does 
not upon the ſtricteſt recollection appear parallel. 
ed“ in any part of the Roman Hiſtory; and 28 

| "Wk in 


® The famine under Claudius (not the great one of all, but 


another at Rome only) which Dio according to ſome feems to 
hint, was occaſioned by Meſſaline and Claudius's freemen (tho 


this hint is very obſcure and ſcarce diſcernable) was yet, if brought 
on by them, wholly owing to the high price their avariceled them 
to ſell corn at in the winter, when none could be had but onto 
their granaries: and this can never be compared with the ſcar 
city of this Prophecy, which evidently was occaſioned b) 
violence and waſte, | 
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(4t) 
in itſelf it is too remarkable and ſtriking a linea- 
ment in the proper, lauleſ complexion of the reign, 
pointed but in this Prophecy, that it ſhould have 
been omitted; one may ſuppoſe, the propriety 


of mentioning it not capable of being diſputed. - 


But whether the Reign of Commodus (a Reign 
but of twelve years and a few months; a Reign 
at the ſame time that had nothing in reſpect to 


A. D. 
192. 


Seal III. 
Rev. vi. 
5, 6. 


famine, or peſtilence, or Tyranny, or bloodſhed, ve- 


ry diſtinguiſhable from the Characters or Events 


falling to the ſhare of his ſucceſſors ; ) whether 


his reign was worthy to be made the ſubject 
matter of a peculiar Prophecy, and might 
not have been included in the next following 
Prediction, (where tho? we read of more than 
in the preſent caſe took place, yet do we obſerve 
every thing that happened in the days of Com- 
modus; ) this is apprehended to be ſo obvious, 


and withal ſo momentous a difficulty, that it well 
deſerves to be removed by a few remarks. And 


firſt, ſince the Scriptures repreſent a cruel Reign “, 
as a very heavy divine Judgment, and even Hea- 
then writers J are not backward in acknowledging 


as much, led thereto by the light of reaſon, which 


in the caſe is conſenting ; it is upon this footing 
apparent that, in a-+ful/ ſyſtem of Divine Judg- 
ments, ſuch as the Prophecies before us were in- 


tended to diſcloſe, a peculiar ſample of this ſort 


could not well have been omitted: whilſt it ſhould 


ſeem, no place could have been choſe ſo proper for 


F the 


* Hol. xiii. 11. Eſaj. xiv. 20. xix. 4. 

+ Plnius's words in his Panegyric are very remarkable. Quid 
enim prefiabilius eff aut pulchrius munus Deorum, quam caſtus & 
Sanctus, & quam Dits fimillimus Princeps. Whilſt I. citus's Con- 
feſſion (Annal. xvi. 16) on occaſion of Nero's cruelty, is not leſs 
worthy of notice. Va illa numinum in res Romanas fuit, quam, 
non ut in cladibus extrcituum, aut captivitate urbium, ſemel editam, 


trarfire licrr. 


| (42) 
A. P. the mention of it, conſidering it's coincidence with 4 
the order of time, and the confuſion it probably n 
Seal III. had introduced, had it been deferred to the reigns : ; 
Rev. vi. of either Severus, or Caracalla, or Heliogabalus or : 
5-6. ſomeother ſucceeding Prince of that hideous ſtamp; 
not to ſay now, that it would have been very diffi- 
cult to have found a circumſtance, whereby ſo 
clearly to diſtinguiſh theſe Tyrants from one ano- 
ther; as was the artificial ſcarcity of Commodus's 
reign. It is well worth notice, in the next place, 
that a bloody Reign, ſuch as was that of Commo- 
dus, was ſomething very extraordinary at this 
time; ' ſomething, the Romans had not ſeen ſince 
the days of Domitian near one hundred years before; 
and was, beſides, ſo directly oppoſite. to what they 
had experienced under the two laſt Emperors, the 
two Antonines, that as it greatly deſerved to be 
particularly mentioned for this ſudden and remark- 
able reverſe of fortune it introduced, ſo likewiſe 
could it not but convince the friends of Virtue moſt 
ſtrikingly, that this was indeed one of thoſe Di- 
vine. Judgments, by which Providence intended to 
ſubdue their enemies, ſeeing they peculiarly ſuf- 
fered by it. It may {till further be obſerved, that 
the bloody, lawleſs reign of Commodus was with 
the greateſt propriety ſeparated from the reſt and 
held out to-public view 1n this Prophecy, not only 
becauſe the wicked example ſet in this Prince's 
tranſactions, became a precedent to, and was plead- 
ed by many of his ſucceſſors, as good Authority, 
but becauſe, in conſequence of the proceedings of 
his reign, were introduced fo wide a diſtance and 
ſettled enmity between the Senate and Prince, and 
| fuch a dangerous ungovernable Power in the ſol- 
i diery, as really proved the very ſexrce of all the 
4 formidable conſtitutional evils, the Empire at- 
ter his time laboured under, to the day of it's 
| | | deſtruction, 


. 


deſtruction. In fine it ſhould be remembered, A. D. 
that tho? under Commodus ſome ſeditions happen- 79%. 


Seal III. 
Rev, vi, 


and duration, very different from what occurs, of 5, & 


ed here and there, and a famine and plague pre- 
vailed, yet were theſe incidents in nature, degree, 


that kind, in the next period: and then it is cer- 
tain beſides, that neither civil nor foreign wars, 


nor yet any perſecution, helped to encreaſe the mi- 


ſeries of this Prince's reign, as they did thoſe of his 
ſucceſſors; and that, however grievous and mourn- 
ful his cruel dealings were, yet do they appear to 
have been confined to Rome and it's environs, and 
ſcarce to have had any effect in the other parts of 
the Empire, as had the misfortunes of the ſucceed- 
ing Period, And now, ſurely, we are enabled to 
judge, both of the propriety and of the comple- 
tion of this Prophecy, in virtue of the ſeveral proofs 
here offered; proofs ſeemingly ſo fully ſufficient for 
all the purpoſes of conviction, that they need not 
by any additional enlargement to be made to de- 


tain us from our further enquiry, into what more 


the Divine wiſdom has condeſcended to inform us 
of, in the next prediction, expreſſed by St. John 


on this wiſe : 


And when be had opened the fourth Seal, I heard Seal IV. 


ev. Vi. 
7» 8. 


the voice of the fourth beaſt ſay, Come and ſee. Aud 
I looked, and behold a pale horſe, and his name that 
ſat on him was Death, and hell followed with him ; 
and power was given unto him over the fourth pars 
if the Earth, to kill with the ſword, and with hunger; 
and with Death, and with the beaſts of the Earth. 


Death's ſtated and extenſive Empire, together 


with the afivity and diſpatch, tho' in figure, yet 


neceſſarily connected with the taſk in charge, abun- 


dantly juſtify our ſacred limner in drawing him 


as a Chief, mounted on a horſe, for his more con- 
| F 2 ſpicuous 


Rom. v. 17. 
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192. 


( 44) 


ſpicuous and ready conveyance : and when we 


conſider, that Death and Hell (or the Grave) are 


in nature, and by Scripture verdict “, faithful 
friends and inſeparable companians ; it is not leſs 


tribe, and, his loved abode and fulleſt ſway among 
ſuch 4, are circumſtances, not likely to be queſti- 


oned by any; yet queſtioned it may be, and with 
greateſt reaſon, whether this trueſt character of the 
Prince of terrors could have been expreſſed better, 
than here we ſee it, by making the inſtructing 4- 
zimal of this ſcene, the fourth in order, to bear 
(iv. 7.) the reſemblance of an Eagle; eſpecially 
conſidering that maxim of our Lord's, that where- 
ſoever the carcaſe is, there will the Eagles be gather- 
ed together f. After this, fince ſuch is the dread 
Inftrument Almighty Juſtice purpoſed to employ 
in the execution of his preſent reſolves, it were 
undoubtedly abſurd to expect, aught of a /ively 
caſt ſhould be the effect of ſo deadly an influence. 


More ſuitably are we informed, that Death had 


ower given him, or was empowered by Celeſtial 
— , to Kl; to deprive of life and ſo to de- 
ſtroy. This indeed is his buſineſs, his proper 
buſineſs z; as ſurely obſervable, where he is di- 
rected to be active, aspalenej5 is unavoidable, where 
life and warmth are no more. Which leads us to 
allow the extreme juſtneſs, with which the horſe 


in 


* Pf. xviii. 5. Ifaiah xxviii. 15. 1. Cor. xv. 55. Rev. xx 13. 

+ Pf. xlix. 14. Habak. ii. 5. 

4 Math. xiv. 28. Bochar:. Hicroz. P. IT. lib. ii, c. 4 p. 184. 
where that learned man alſo proves, that in the Scriptures the 
name of Eagle is often given to Princes, and that the Chal- 
deans and Aſſyrians are particularly called ſo, for the deſtruc- 
tion and ruin they brought upon Judea and Jeruſalem, Jerem, 
iv 113 Lament. iv. 19. Habak. i 8, ; 

| See Seal LI, 
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( 45 ) of 

n this emblem is drawn, of this /angnid ghaſtly co- A. D. 
Jour ®; a colour not barely ſuitable, but more ſuirable 192. 
than either Hack or red, or rather only ſuitable in Seal IV. 
the preſent caſe, conſidering the variety of deaths, Rer. vi. 
the emblem tells us, that was to prevail within this 78. 
period. Indeed, to go on, it was not the ſword 5, 
or war only, war domeſtick or foreign; nor yet 
hunger t, or famine, added to this evil; Death 
vas to make havock with in the projected plan of 
deſerved Judgment: but, in aid of both, death | 
or peſtilence was to be called in, as a ſtill mor e 
ſure and quick implement of deſtruction; and 
then, to fill up the meaſure of woe, and heighten 
the diſtraction of theſe times, either in due ſucceſ- 
lon, or at different intervals, were to follow ſome 
dreadful ravages, from the beaſts, (Inpuon) the wild 
trafts of the Earth d, the ſavage T yrants and per- 

| ſecutors 


* See Bochart, Hieroz. P. I. lib. ii. c. 7. p. 109 and Brawn 
de Veſt Sacerd. p. (171.) ſqq. the Commentators in Pole's Sy- 
mpſis and the learned Wetltein furniſh paſſages, many out of 
the Claffics, in which death is deſcribed as pale, and ſome, in 
which palencſi is repreſented as a conſequence of famine, To 
which, in evidence of the greek word xAwges;, here uſed, ſig- 
i ing palencſs, it will not be unentertaining to add, what Zona- 
ns, uſed by Vitringa, obſerves, that Conſtantias, the Father of 
Conſtantine was called Chlorus, Aa rw oxgelila, becauſe he was 
falt. 

+ Lev. xxvi. 25, Jerem. v. 17. xvi, 4. Math. x. 34. 

4 Jerem. xlii. 14. Lament. ii. 19. | | 

| Jerem. ix. 21. xv. 2. Our Author may beſides be ſaid to 
have imitated here the Paraphraſis and ſeventy Interpreters, who 
conſtantly conſt: ue peſtilence by death, as Bea, Grotius, Mede, 
Vitringa and others have obſerved and proved. It is added by 
Grotius, that famine and peſtilence are often joined together, as 
Math. xxiv. 7. and that it is an old greek proverb, that after a 
8 ſamine comes a plague. | 
T0 F It is readily granted, the ravages of wild beaſts have often 
Chal been pred:&ed as a Judgment, and have often proved the con- 

* Wfquence of a famine and plague. Of the firſt we find inſtances 

Lev. xxvi. 22. Ezek. xiv. 15.21. of the latter in Deut. xxxii. 

Jerem, 24. Ezek. v. 17, and Philoſtorg H. Ecc. xi 7. and * 
ady 
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(46) 


A; D. ſecutors within the Empire. Good God what a 


192. 


ſcene is here! And is it poſſible any fleſh was to be 


Seal Iv. Iaved in ſuch great, ſuch various tribulation *! Yes, 


Rev. vi. in wrath God remembered mercy. A fourth part 


75 8. 


only of the inhabitants of the Earib r, or Empire, 
5 were 


adyerſ, gent. This hinders not, but that ſtill the ſavage beaſi 
of this Prophecy ſhould, in a figurative ſenſe, be interpreted of 
cruel Tyrants and Perſecutors. iſt. Becauſe the diſcourſe is not 
about wild beaſts at large, but the'wi// beafts of the Earth, or land; 
ſavage creatures from among the inhabitants of it, and therefore 
ſavage creatures of the human kind : next becauſe fierce and 
9 — and tyrants, vexing and oppreſſing others; perſecutors 
and enemies of the Church and people of God ; not only come 
u der the name of beaſs, but more than once under the titles of 
beaſts of the field, and beaſts of the land, the very expreſſion 
here uſed, See PI. Ixxx. 13. Iſaiah lvi. 9. Jerem. xii. . Ezek, 
XXxiv. 5, 8, 25, 28. Hoſ. ii. 12, 1. Cor, xv. 32. comp. with 
Acts xix. 23. Rev. xi. 7, xiii. 1. - 3dly.. Becauſe the Earth, 
to which the beaſts belong, is the ſame Earth, over a fourth of 
which Death had power given him, and therefore muſt relate to 
the inhabitants of the Empire, and ſo the beaſts muſt be from 
among them, and of the ſame ſpecies, gthly. Becauſe the 
writers of the very times we are here treating of, the writers of 
the Auguſtan Hiſtory, and Lactantius, above all others, and Eu- 


ſebius, ſcarce ever give any other name to the ſeveral Tyrants, 


they are ſpeaking ol, but that of beaſts; Le/iz; bellue; fera. 
ethly. Becauſe it may be affirmed, that ſych an irruption of 
wild beaſts, as this Frophecy mentions; an irruption equal to 
the famine, the plague, and the ſword, and to be felt in every 
Part of the Empire, cannot be proved either by Sacred or 
Prophane Hiſtory ever to have happened, but in a laſt and total 
deſolation of a ſtate, and deſertion of a country, which certainly 
Was. not the caſe of the Roman Empire, as, [not to appeal to 
fact) the Prophecy aſſerts, that three parts in four of it were 
to be preſerved. In fine, becauſe it cannot be well queſtioned, 
but that a full inſight into the Hiſtory of this period, and a juſt 
ſenſe of the connexion of the Prophecy of the 5th, Seal with 
that before us, will afford ample confirmation to what ' reaſon, 
and teſtimony ſacred and prophane, have ſo fully ſettled. 
In the following paſſages the ſeveral judgments of this 


Prophecy are recited. Deut. xxxii. 24. 25. 2 Sam. xxiv, 13: 


1 Kings viii. 37 2 Chron xx, 9. Jerem xiv. 12 xv. 3. xxi 7. 
9. XXIV. 10. Ezek.v 12, 17, XIV. 15, 17, 19, 21. XXX 27. 
Amos iv 6. 10 Matth. xv 6, 7. Luke xxi. 11. | 
F That the fourth part of the Earth Could be Lt 7 
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were. accurſed ſrom God; which, tho' an affecting A. D. 
proportion at firſt view, muſt. yet be allowed a 92. 
great deal leſs than what the wickedneſs deſerv- Seal IV. 
ing ſuch an union of ſevereſt judgments might Rey. vi. 


have been expected to have brought on. Be that 
it will, this we are abundantly ſure of, upon the 
whole, that the times of this Viſion would be pe- 
bus in extreme, and not lefs clearly are we ac- 
quainted with the ſeveral methods, that ſhould be 
ſued to make them fo *® How long theſe vi- 
ſtations ſhould laſt, we are not informed of as 
explicitly, 


i fourtly part of the inhabitants of the Earth, one may believe, 
a0 one will deny, as none but they could be killed by ſword, 
or famine, or peſtilence, or perſecutions: and that the Earth 
here fpoke of, muſt be n. not of the Earth at large, 
but of the Roman Earth or Empire, this too it ſhould ſeem, 
could not well be queſtioned. For ſuch a ſenſe is not only ſuitable 
to the language of the New Teſtament (Matth. Xxiv. 14. 
Luke ii. 1. Acts xi. 28. xix, 27. xxiv. 5,) and of the book. of 
Revelation in particular, in which the Earth, when not contra- 
diſtinguiſhed to the ſea, always denotes this; but more directly 
t appears that the Judgments of this Prophecy (not to ſay any- 


thing of thoſe of the toregoing and following Predictions) have 


al actually prevailed in the Roman Empire, and no where elſe 
in like manner; and therefore it looks very incongruous to ſup- 
poſe any circumſtance in theſe predictions ſhould in any man- 
ner ſet forth what may concern the reſt of the world, See 
deal II. note () p. 24- | | 

'* Leſt any ſhould be 1 againſt ranking Perſecution 
mong the judgments of this Prophecy, as Chriſtians only and- 
not Heathens ſeem to be affected by this expedient ; it is neceſ- 


ſary to obſerve, that beſides the certain decreaſe of inhabitants 


by their death or flight, and the no leſs certain ruin of all uſeful. 
arts and commerce tor want of hands to cultivate them, it always 
has been found, that whilſt the State was fure to be weakened by 
theſe unavoidable effects of perſecution, the perſecuted always 
encreaſed in number and influence and power, ſo as for their op- 
preſſors to have been ever forced to deſiſt in hopes of ſecuring 
themſelves ; which, being duly confidered, muſt make it very 
plain, even without appealing to the evidence of Hiſtory in the 
caſe, that if the ſavage beaſts of the Empire were induced to 
add this greateſt of all cruelties to the miſeries of theſe times, 
they were indeed ſeeking for their ſafety in their rin, 


77 8. 


(648) 


A. D. explicitly, as of the reſt; tho' this one may be 


— 


2 192. 


« + 
— 


7, 8. 


Seal IV 


tempted to ſuggeſt, that as this Prophecy accu- 


mulates all the Judgments of the three former 
Rev. vi. predictions, and adds thoſe of peſtilence and per- 


ſecution to them, the period, in which all this 
was to be tranſacted, cannot well have been of leſs 
continuance, than that which thoſe events ap- 
pear to have taken up jointly. But this is 
conjecture. It is to Hiſtory we muſt have recourſe 
for the truth; which, if it ſhould, in fair detail and 
due connexion carry us forward from the events of 
the laſt period to the tranſactions of the next, there 
would be juſt reaſon for deeming it ſupplemental 
to and expreſſive of the Prediction. Let us ſee, 
how the caſe ſtands in reference to this particular, 


and not to this only, but to every other we find 


here ſpecified, ; | 
Commodus, whoſe aſſaſſination in December 
of the year 192, cloſed our connexion in the laſt 
inſtance, was ſucceeded by Pertinax, and after his 
reign of 87 days, by Julien, who held the ſcepter 
but 66, During that interval, which, upon the 
whole, was but of five months, there was not in- 
deed any foreign war, but there were warm 4h. 
meſtick-contentions about the ſucceſſion, Falco under 
the former and Sulpicien under the latter, doing all 
in their power to ſecure it to themſelves; be- 
fides which it is alſo obſervable, that the petulant 
foldiery, whom Commodus had by his indulgencies 
made ungovernable, not only murdered Pertinax in 
his palace in open day, but after this had the un- 
paralleled aſſurance of putting the Imperial 
crown to ſale from the walls of their barracks.— 
Whilſt this was doing at Rome, three formidable 
Competitors. aroſe in three ſeveral parts of the Em- 
pire; Niger in Syria, Severus in Illyricum, and 
Albinus in theſe Kingdoms, The Jatter was 


bought off by Severus, who made him Cæſar, 
but 
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( 49 ) 
but the conteſt continued bloody and without ad- 
juſtment between the other two, till Severus, 
(who in the month of June of the year 193 had 
ſeized on Rome and the Senate and cauſed Julian, 
the purchaſer ' of the crown, to be aſſaſſinated) 
having had the good fortune of gaining three ſe- 
veral deciſive battles, at laſt put an end to the diſ- 
pute (A. 194.) by Killing Niger, who fell into his 
hands, and deſtroying, without mercy, all his Gene- 
rals, relations and adherents, wherever he could 
meet with them.—Fluſhed with theſe ſucceſſes, 
Severus attempted A. 195. to revenge himſelf up- 
on the Parthians *, for having afforded aſſiſtance 
to Niger. Yet as his ambitious and haughty 
temper could bear no rival, he carried on this de- 
ſign of his but ſlowly, for the preſent, extremely 


A. D, 
193. 


Seal IV 
Rev. vi. 


7,8, 


194 


195 


deſirous, before all things, to cruſb Albinus, who ſtill 


ſtood in his way. To this end he picked a quar- 
rel with him, and even tried to have him aſſaſ- 
ſinated; but that failing, he waged open war a- 
gainſt him in Gaul; which was not ended till the 
year 197 when Albinus having at laſt been beat, in 
a bloody battle he fought on the 19th of February 
near Lions, laid violent hands on himſelf to eſcape 
the barbarities of the Conqueror Severus now 
came to Rome, where, as he had done in Gaul to 
all the relations and friends of Albinus, and be- 
fore to Niger and his adherents in the Eaſt, he 
gave a Joole to his revengeful, inhuman Paſſion, 
and maſſacred, without the leaft regard to age, ſex, 
or condition, all he knew, and all he was made 


by informers to ſuſpect, to be diſaffected to him. 


Towards the latter end of the year he returned 
| into 


* The Reader is deſired to take particular notice of the pro- 
ceedings of the Parthians during this whole period, as they 
will afford proof abundant of the truth of the i Prophecy 


nd of our interpretation of it, 
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A. D. into the Eaſt, and the ſpring following (A. 198.) J the 
198. after ſome conteſts with the Jews and Samaritans in I 81" 
Seal IV. Syria, and with the Armenians in their Country, © 2 
Rev. vi, he marched againſt the Parthians in earneſt and 
7,8. ſoon ſubdued and ravaged all their country to the I of 
very Capital, ſo as to bring them, without much | whe 
reluctance into a Treaty, which he himſelf fully Cee. 
perceived was all he could in prudence expect to MO 
' procure in the preſent juncture. Having in his re- ¶ Brit 
turn made ſome, tho' fruitleſs, yet very bloody at- 
tempts on the City of Atra in Meſopotamia A. I beg 
199, 200 199. he ſpent the whole following year (200) in 72 
ſtill purſuing Niger's friends; viſited Egypt in the 
201, 2, 3 Years 201 and 2; at laſt in the year 203 he arrived 
at Rome, and immediately reſumed the horrid I the 
ſanguinary practices, he had purſued there before. to 
4 208 Nor did he leave the City again till the year 208, J his 
1 | | when the commotions that happened in this King- I 94777 
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dom the preceding year, appearing to him to be 


of great conſequence, he reſolved, tho* old, to I y 
come hither with his whole family, not doubting of C 
but his perſonal appearance would' greatly con- fects 
tribute to ſettle matters upon a ſolid foundation. Ver 
210 And indeed that during the two years and ſome- ſoon 
what more, he was here, he did do great things, I Peace 


1 and gained very ſignal advantages over the ene- 
; mies of the State, is undoubted: but it is evi— ſpilt, 
dent too, that he purchaſed theſe advantages at 
the expence of an infinite deal of Slood; which 
being added to what he ſpilt in the ſeveral de- Nhat che 
meſtic conteſts and foreign wars we have recited, ſit very 
and to what his Governors of Provinces and the N Pecialh 
Magiſtracy of ſeveral cities ſhed in their inhuman NY 


perſecutions * of the Chriſtians in different parts of N A 
the ſtranſaQt 


34 F 4 at war - .  -4 wh 
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* We ſhould recollect in this place, that ſince the days they giv 
of Dcmitian, the very time the Apocalyptical prediction I Prophec 
were delivered, no Prince had been ſo adverſe to the Chriſtians Nappearin 
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(51) 
the Empire, ever fince the year 197, cannot but 
give us an Idea of a very bloody reign, and therein 


an evidence of the truth of the Prophecy, at Seal IV. 
ord and Rev. vi. 


leaſt with regard to the articles of the ftv 
of the ſavage beaſts of the Empire.—Caracalla, 
who by poiſoning his Father made way for his ſuc- 
ceeding him, in the year 211, was, if any thing, 
more cruel (tiil than Severus. Before he quitted 
Britain, he took care to deſtroy moſt of his Fa- 
ther's ſervants; and when he came to Rome, he 
began his horrid and numerous murders with the 
aſſaſſination of his own brother, in the very arms of 
his mother, A. 212. He went the year following 
into Gaul, thence into Germany * the year 214, 
the year 215 into Dacia, and the year following 


into the Eaſt, waging war with all the nations in 


his way, and exerciſing the moſt unheard of bar- 
barities, till, in the year 217, a conſpiracy - againſt 
him took him off unexpectedly after a reign of 
bx years and two months. In this bloody progreſs 
of Caracalla the Parthians among others felt the ef- 
fects of his rage, who therefore too failed not to 
revenge themſelves on Macrinus, his ſucceſſor, as 
ſoon as they had an opportunity: and tho* a 
peace was agreed upon before the end of the year; 
yet were ſeveral battles fought and much. blood 
ſpilt, to the loſs and diſgrace of the Romans. 

G 2 Perhaps 


as Severus. For this ſupplies us with a pretty clear intimation, 
that the Prophecy before us cannot be placed higher, and that 
it very appoſitely begins near or with this Prince's reign; eſ- 
pecially when it is certain alſo, that to the reign of Decius, for 
38 years downwards, no forma] perſecution prevailed. | 
It is to be obſerved, that under the name of Germans or 
Allemans are, among others, comprehended the Marcomans, whoſe 
tranſactions from Caracalla's reign down to the cloſe of the 
period we are in, and further, ſhould not be overlooked, as 
they give evidence inconteſtable for the contents of the /econd 
Prophecy and our comment on jt; that nation very plainly 
appearing never to have been az peace with the Romans, 
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A. D. 


217. 


Seal IV. 
Rev. vi. 
7,8. 


) 


perhaps had Macrinus been ſuffered to live in 


peack, affairs might have taken a more favour- 


able turn, * ins. his natural temper and dif- 
ſition, which are ſaid to have been pretty to- 


Jerable. But the ſoldiery diſliking the ftriftneſs of 


the diſcipline he endeavoured to introduce, and 


being beſides corrupted by ſome ſecret practices, 


218 


proclaimed. Heliogabalus, Emperor, in the month 
of May of the ſucceeding year: which of courſe 


brought on a con/eſt between the two Competitors, 


and a battle on the 7th of June, when Macrinus, 


tho* in all probability he might have conquered, 
fled away cowardly, and ſo expoſed himſelf to be 


taken and killed, with his ſon Diadumenus. He- 


liogabalus, now ſole Maſter of the Empire, reigned 


3 years and 9 months, undiſturbed by foreign wars, 
it is true, but ſo violently urged on by his cruz! 


and ungovernable paſſions, that ſcarce did the 


ſtreams of blood ever run fuller, in any reign than 


in his, partly in gratification of his own brutal in- 
clinations, partly in honour of his ve God, Elaga- 


bal, and partly in vengeance on thoſe that were 
aſpiring to the crown. Had he been able, he 


would even have diſpatched his nephew Alexander 
Severus, tho' he himſelf had adopted and deſigned 


him for his ſucceſſor, But the /oldiery, for once, 


did what was right and becoming the patrons and 
protectors of the young Prince: tho* they may be 
ſaid to have carried their regard too far, when 
thinking Alexander not fate, for all their watchful. 
neſs, they fell upon the inſatiable monſter, they 
dreaded, in the beginning of the year 222, and, 
in their fury, gave him his mother and his fav'rites 
for companions in his death. — Alexander who ſuc- 
ceeded Heliogabalus of courſe, was undoubtedly a 
Prince of very excellent diſpoſitions, and not in 


any degree ſtained with the vices of his prede- 


ceſſors. He was more like one of the Antonines, 
| And 
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( 53) 


and as much beloved by his ſubjects as they were. A. D: 


Yer even this Prince, good as he was, but un- 


222. 


fortunately living within this accurſed period, was Seat IV. 
not without his Competitors, of whom the authors Rey. yi. 


expreſsly name three or four : nor was he free from 
foreign wars, as well in the Eaſtern as Weſtern parts of 
the Empire. The Parthians, or Perſians, (as now 
they came to be named, on account of the change 
of family in the throne) began their incurſions 
into Meſopotamia, Syria, Media, and Armenia 
in the year 226; whilſt the Alemaus (among 
whom were the Marcomans) did the ſame near the 
Rhine and Danube, the very next year, The for- 
mer Alexander marched againſt, in Perſon, the year 
232; and overcame, as ſeems moſt likely becauſe of 
his publick triumph at Rome the year 234. But the 
latter he had not the ſatisfaction to ſee in like 
manner ſubjected to his ſway ; inaſmuch as his 
Gallic Legions mutinied againſt him - (ſpirited up 
by Maximin) and aſſaſſinated him, his mother and 
his friends the 19th of March 235.—Alexander's 


fall was a great misfortune to the Empire, as it . 


introduced a courſe of civil contentions, which, 
added to foreign wars, brought it to the very brink of 
ruin, For Maximin, who by his horrid Rebel- 
lion had opened his way to the throne, beſides ex- 
erciſing unheard of cruelties againſt Alexander's 
friends, and, out of ſpite to him, as it is ſaid, 


perſecuting Chriſtians (or at leaſt deſigning it) had, 


during his three years «/urpation, cruel wars with 
the Alemans and other nations of Germany: and 
during the ſame time was forced to defend himſelf, 
againſt the two Gordians, who had revolted in Afric; 
and after their murder, againſt Maximus and Balbin, 
whom, in the midſt of terrible „editions and horrid 
bloodſhed, the Senate found means to nominate Em- 
perors. Such was the confuſion of his reign; which, 
as might well be expected, ended in the murder of 
himſ{elf, family, and friends, and of all his competitors 

| likewiſe; 


7» 8. 


226 
227 


232 


234 


233 


A. D. likewiſe; ſo that, by the month of July 238, 


238. 
Rev. vi. 
7,8. 
240 


241 


244 


249 


the latter end of his Reign, 


years; yet, ſhort as his reign was, 


(54) 
Gordian the Younger (made Cæſar the year be- 


fore by the Army and Senate) found himſelf in 


poſſeſſion of the throne, when he had leaſt reaſon 
to expect it —Beſides the revolt of Salinien in 
Afric A. 240, Gordian, a Prince too good by much 
for the ſad times he lived in, had the further mis- 
fortune, in the year 241, of being attacked, on one, 
hand by Sapor the Parthian or Perſian King (that 
bittereſt ſcourge of the Romans for near thirty years 
downwards) and on the other by the Francs and 
Germans and their ſeveral Allies, Theſe laſt his 
Generals gained great advantages over, whilſt he 
in perſon, did the ſame over the Perſians : and yet 
thro* the intrigues of Philip his ſucceſſor, he was, 
as he returned from Meſopotamia, formally de. 


poſed by his Army, and murdered in March of the 


year 244.—Philip, tho' he had been able to ſe- 
cure the crown. by his perfidy; was not, however, 
able to ſecure a better tortune, than his maſter had 
had before him. For he too, had his foreign wars 
in Meſia and Pannonia (tho' he found means to 
make a peace with the Parthians) and had more 
than one Competitor to contend with. Beſides 
which it is remarked by Hiſtorians, that towards 
the year 249, 
there were, with a famine, ſundry bloody com- 
motions in divers parts of the Empire, and. a per- 
ſecution againſt the Chriſtians in Alexandria, which 
ended in a civil war among the Heathens them- 
ſelves. At laſt Philip went into Pannonia to 
chaſtiſe Decius, whom the ſoldiery had created 
Emperor ; but went to his own deſtruction and 
that of his ſon likewiſe, as the Event clearly prov- 
ed, ſince, whilſt he was defeated in battle and Filled, 
his ſon was murdered at Rome by the Guards — 
Decius, who was conqueror, reigned but two 
we obſerve it 
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(55). 
38, I diſtinguiſhed, however, not by civil contentions A. D. 
be- only, fomented by Priſcus and Valens; nor 249. 
in only by very bloody wars in Gaul and Thrace, Seal IV. 
Aſon with the Germans and Goths; but by both theſe Rev. vi. 
1 In viſitations, rendered ſtill more afflictive, thro' a 7. 8. 


wuch W perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, extraordinarily 
mis- WW ſevere for the time it laſted; and thro? the further 
one, infliction of a peſtilence, which, from the latter end | 
that of the year 250 raged all over the Empire for 250 {0 
[ears Wl twelve, ſome ſay fifteen years together. —Decius, 1 
and as ſeveral of his predeceſſors had been, was with mi 
his his ſon killed in battle, the year 251, and was ſuc- 251 5. 
t he ceeded by Gallus; who, for the treachery he was 1 
yet ſuſpected of to his Sovereign, was abundantly pu- 1 
niſhed, by finding himſelf involved in a war with | 7 
the Goths ; his ſubje&s oppreſſed with the plague, 74 
and with a famine, that now was added to the reſt of q I 
their ſufferings ; and a competition for the crown car- N 
ried on by Emilien Governor of Pannonia, which 8 
coſt Gallus and his ſon their /zves thro? the de- E 
fection of the Army, in May of the year 233.— 144 


Emilien was made and remained Emperor, it is 
true; but before he could reach Rome, the Ar- 
my in Rhetia having choſe Valerien, he was, as 
uſual, aſſaſſinated by his own troops, about Auguſt 
this ſame year, after about three or four months 
anxious parade of an empty title —Valerien, who 
by Emilien's untimely fate had his way cleared to 
the throne, 1s, by Hiſtorians, repreſented as a good 
Prince, at leaſt in reſpect to his management of 
civil affairs. Yet in his ſingle reign, (fo had 
Heaven decreed!) we ſee every evil that had 
prevailed under his predeceſſors, and every evil, 
the Prophecy before us faretold, ſhould prevail, 


during this grand period of divine Judgments. 


Oroſius and Euſebius expreſsly teſtify, that the 
Plague and the famine made terrible havock at 
this time; and this Prince's ſanguinary edicts a- 
gainſt the Chriſtian Biſhops and Clergy, recalled 


by 
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(36) 


A. D. by his ſon Gallien when he became Emperor, 
253. will not ſuffer us to doubt of the ſevere Per ſecu. 
Seal IV. tion which the ſavage beaſts of the Empire now 
1 carried on, for three years and an half, to ſatisfy 


their inſatiable rage. Nor is it leſs apparent, that 
during this interval e ſword returned not empty 
from the. blood of the ſlain or the fat of the mighty. It 
travailed thro? the land, moſt woefully, in it's weſt- 
ern part, in Gaul, Illyricum, Italy, Meſia and 
elſewhere, by a flood of barbarous nations, of 
Francs, Burgundians, Quades, Goths and ſuch 
like ſavages, ravaging with unheard of cruelty and 
vaſt devaſtation wherever they went; and this fo 
irreſiſtibly, that Gallien, to whom Valerien had 
committed the care of the Empire in theſe parts, 
found it adviſeable to enter into Treaty with Attila 
King of the Marcomans, by his means to give 
ſome kind of check to the ſeveral nations leagued 
with him againſt the Romans, and thro' this con- 
nexion to oppoſe, or at leaſt to ſtop the Goths 
ſomewhat in their terrible incurſions. As to the 
Eaſt, affairs were there in full as bad a ſituation, 


For not only did the Scythians carry fire and 


ord thro* the large Provinces and moſt noted 
Cities of Aſia and Bythinia: but Sapor, King of 
Perſia (who ever ſince the peace made with the 
Emperor Philip had been quiet, but was now ex- 
cited againſt the Romans by one Cyriades, a run- 
away, pretending to the Imperial name and dig- 
nity) did the /ame in Armenia, Meſopotamia, 
Syria, Cilicia, Cappadocia and fo on; inſomuch, 
that had he not been more careful of his plunder 


than conqueſts, he might, in all probability, have 


rendered himſelf maſter of all Aſia. Valerien, 
who had reſerved the care of the Eaſt to himſelf, 
marched in the year 259 againſt the Scythians 
from Antioch (where he was come the year be- 


fore) but was too late to prevent the miſchief ny 
ha 
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( 57 ) 
had done, or chaſtiſe them for it. He therefore A, D. 
went on into Meſopotamia, to recover what the 259- 
Empire had poſſeſſed in that Province, or to de- g xy 
fend it againit the ravages of the Perſians. This Rev. vi, 
proved a fatal ſtep to him. For, in a battle that 7,8. 
was fought there in the year 260, this poor Prince 260 
was betrayed by Macrien into the hands of Sapor; 
who, notwithſtanding the largeſt offers from the 
Romans, and the warmeſt entreaties of all his 
neighbour Kings, never could be prevailed with 
to reſign his Royal priſoner, but kept him in cloſe 
captivity; a captivity rendered the more inſup- 
de Re thro* the variety of unworthy treatment 
e was ſubjected to; till, in the year two hundred 
and fixty-nine, Sapor did him the favour to ki 
him, but the diſhonour to the Majeſty of the Ro- 
man name, to order his body to be flawed, his 
ſtein dreſſed, dyed red, and hung up in a Tem- 
le; where, in the days of Conſtantine the Great, 
it ſtill remained, as a letter of that Emperor to 
another Sapor, King of Perſia, preſerved by Euſe- 
bius, expreſsly teſtifies —Gallien, who ſince the 
captivity of his Father had the reins of Govern- 
ment, was a Prince of a very bad character, and, 
among others, ſo wholly addicted to his pleaſures, 
that he entirely neglected all affairs of ſtate, 
and acted as unconcernedly, as if the Empire had 
been in the profoundeſt peace and higheſt proſ- 
perity. No wonder, therefore, if the ſeveral bar- 
barous nations, which ſurrounded the Empire both 
in Eaſt and Weſt, reſumed their accuſtomed ra- 
vages and maſſacres, or if the King of Perſia was 
encouraged, by the weakneſs of this reign, to re- 
enter the countries he had viſited before, and 
give them freſh proofs of his ſhocking cruelty. 
All this, one may ſay, it was extremely natural 
in theſe circumſtances, to expect. Nor was it leſs 
natural, at the ſame time, to imagine, that ſome 
| Competitors 
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268 


was he enabled totally to deſtroy ſome, and great- 


(58) 


Competitors to the crown ſhould have riſen, and 


even more than in any former reign : but for thirty 
of theſe Tyrants to have ſallied forth, at once as 
it were, in the ſeveral Provinces of the Empire, 
this is aſtoniſhing and unparalleled : what havock, 
in the mean while, muſt have been made by theſe 
ſeveral Pretendeis, in their ſharp and repeated ren- 
counters with each other, 1s as readily underſtood 
as, that, conſidering the blood they ſpilt, and 
the blood the Perſians in the Eaſt, and the barba- 
rians in the Eaſt and Weſt, both ſhed moſt plen- 
tifully, wherever they went, the Empire muſt, 
after all it ſuffered before, have been almoſt de- 
populated, ſo as ſcarce to have had ſubjects enough 
tor the peſtilence and famine to carry off, which 
yet, we find, continued raging, eſpecially in the 
Eaſt. Indeed the Empire was at this time in fo 
deplorable a condition, that it muſt infallibly 
have undergone a total diſſolution, had it not pleaſ- 
ed Providence to relieve it out of this dangerous 
criſis; on one hand by permitting the aſſaſſination 
of Gallien, under the walls of Milan, A. 268, 
about a year before the murder of his father Va- 
lerien (as he was fighting againſt the Tyrant. Au- 
reolus) to take place; and on the other by raiſing 
a ſucceſſion of Princes, who, by their good qua- 
lities and valour ſhould be allowed, for the elef”s 
ſake, gradually to leſſen the appointed miſeries of 
the times and by ſuch a hopeful, tho? flow re- 
turn to it's priſtine health and vigour, fit the 
ſtate for all the glory and happineſs to be 
beſtowed upon it at the full eſtabliſhment of the 
Goſpel, within it's. borders, not many years after.— 
Of the Princes in view, the firſt was Claudius II. 
Gallien's immediate ſucceſſor, who tho' he had 
competitors to ſtruggle with, (Zenobia in the Eaſt, 
and Aureolus and Cenſorinus in the Weſt) yet 
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ly to weaken the reſt, Nor this only, But after A. D. 


a ſignal viclory over the Allemans near Verona, to 


the leſſening of above half of them, he had a gel rv. 
much greater favour ſtill granted him in reſpect Rev. vi. 


to the Goths, Oſtragoths, Gepidæ, Heruli, and 
other barbarous nations, who had invaded the 
Empire, to the number of 320, ooo; when by 
his unexpected, tho* dear bought, ſucceſſes againſt 
them, and by the plague and famine co-operating 


with his endeavours, he had the ſatisfaction to ſee 


the remaining few (not 20,000) reduced to the 
neceſſity of ſubmitting to him, glad to receive 
at his hands ſome diſtricts to cultivate and ſettle in. 
Thus proceeded this mighty Hero: tho', to his 
colt, he found the plague, that had conſpired to 
raiſe his glory, now conſpired to bring on his 
ruin, by ſeizing on his /fe, and laying him in the 
Grave, before he could enjoy the fruits of his la- 
bours. This happened the year 270: and an inci- 
dent undoubtedly it was, from which much might 
have been apprehended. But the times were ſome- 
what more favourable, and no bad conſequen- 
ces enſued. Claudius's valour, tho' his other ex- 
cellent qualities were not, was, to the advantage 
of the Empire, tranſmitted to Aurelien, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, who, we find, employed it as actively 
and to as good purpoſe.—Aurelien, indeed, had 
not any trouble on account of Quintillus, Clau- 
dius's brother, being choſe Emperor before him, 
inaſmuch as Quintillus was Killed by his own troops 
after not more than twenty days reign, But then 
he had a good deal of b»/ineſ5 cut out for him 
by Zenobia, Achilles, and Firmius in the Faſt, 
and by Tetricus in the Weſt, However he over- 
came them all, and abſolutely recoyered the ſeveral 
Provinces, they had wronged the Empire of. He 
alſo was ſucceſsful againſt the Allemans, Francs, 
Vandals, Juthungi, Goths, Scythians and other 
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A. D. nations, that had made freſh irruptions into Gaul, 


N 270. 


7. 8. 


275 


Italy, Illyricum, Thrace and other Provinces of 
geal IV. the Empire; and either drove them away quite, or 
Rev, vi. forced them into a peace. In conſequence of which 


ſeveral victories, and his terminating the. /edit:ons 


"at Rome, he was deſervedly called the Reftorer 
of the Empire. 


This, in the mean while, muſt 
not be forgot (as it is an incident of great im- 
portance in the Hiſtory of the next Claſs of Pro- 
phecies) that Aurelien could not clear Dacia of 
the Goths, who had /zz7led in it, in too great numbers 
during the late troubles; but was forced quietly 
to re/ign that Province to them, tranſporting the 
Romans that were in it, into Meſia, where he 
formed another Dacia for their abode, At laſt in 
the year 275, as he was preparing for a war with 
the Perſians, probably becauſe they had aſſiſted 
Zenobia againſt him, a deſign was formed on his 

erſon, by ſome officers of his Army, which 
had it's effect; and by depriving him of life, 
prevented him a ſecond * time from executing his 
decrees for perſecuting the Chriſtians Upon the 
demiſe of Aurelien, there was an JInterregnum of 
ſeven or eight months, ſpent in meſſages and con- 
ſultations between the Senate and the Army about 
the choice of an Emperor: which time, as it 
might well have been expected, the Allemans, 
Francs, Vandals, and other nations near the 
Rhine, failed not to improve to the hurt of the 
Empire, by their irruptich into Gaul; whilſt the 
Perſians were preparing to diſturb the Eaſt, after 
their accuſtomed manner. Nor was the choice 
of Tacitus, in the month of September, tho' 
| 7 unanimous, 


Euſebius acquaints us (vii. 30) that the firſt time, and that 
not long before his death, Aurelien was frightened out of his 
reſolution by a clap of thunder that broke near him. This 
time he did ſign his ſanguinary decrees, as Lactantius acquaints 


Us, but his death rendered them ineffectt gl. 


—— = 
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unanimous, and attended, ſoon after, with a ſig- A. D. 
nal victory over a new ſwarm of Goths or Scythians #75: 
from the Palus Mæotides, able to do much to the Seal IV. 
relief of the Empire; as the /oldiery not reliſh- Rev. vi. 
ing an Emperor of the Senate's chooſing, reſolv- 7-*: 
ed to get rid of Tacitus, as they had of moſt of 
his predeceſſors, by ſtabbing him; which they 
did in March of the year following, after his hay- 276 
ing reigned about ſix months. Florian, Tacitus's 
brother, without ſtaying for the Senate or Ar- 
my's electing him, ventured to take upon himſelf 
the Imperial dignity, as if it had b&en heredi- 
tary : but the Army, by proclaiming Probus Em- 
ay ſoon convinced him that he had been too 

aſty in his reſolves. However, as the Senate and 
almoſt all the Provinces, had, notwithſtanding the 
ſiſted irregularity of his promotion, acknowledged him 
1 his Vr their Emperor, he would not quit his digni- 
Fhich ty without ſhewing his value for it, by riſquing to 
life, M maintain it. He accordingly prepared for a deciſive 
z his action with Probus, who, being the more artful of 

the the two, declined and retarded it, till the ex- 
n of MW cellive ſummer heats of Aſia ſhould have enfeebled 
con- the Europeans, Florian's Army conſiſted of; not 
bout doubting but his own troops, more uſed to the 
as it climate, as being Orientals; would thereby gain 
mans, a ſignal advantage over their opponents. And ſo 
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the MY it proved. For the Armies having met near Tar- | p; 
f the ſus in Cilicia, the reſiſtance of Florian's troops, 45 
t the thro* weakneſs and ſickneſs, tho” in number they . 
after Y were ſuperior, really proved inſignificant ; inſo- ; 
hoice F much, that the leaders of them thought it moſt ; 


tho adviſeable, under theſe circumſtances, to put an 

nous, end to all further conteſts and Sloodſbed, by ſacri- 

ficing Florian to the utility of the public. Thus 

d that Probus got and kept poſſeſſion of the throne, (A. 
f his 277.) but not quietly either then or after, however 277 

ſucceſsful he was in his undertakings. His _ 

es 


662) 


A. D. les began with the conteſts he was forced to car- 


278. 


ry on, againſt the nations that had invaded Gaul; 


Seal IV. of whom, however, he is ſaid to have Filled no 
Rev. vi. leſs than 400,000, A; 2758. The next year 


7, 8. 


279 


230 


281 


he ſubdued the Goths in Thrace and elſewhere. 
He was after this as proſperous in Egypt. He 
alſo gained his ends of the Perſians, by fright- 
ning them into a peace. In fine, he /e/zled ſeveral] 
barbarous nations in Thrace and other countries of 
the Empire; of whom, thoſe that proved unfaith- 
ful, he had the ſatisfaction to puniſh ſo effectually, 
that very few of them were permitted to return 
home to tell their perfidy. So great and fo ex- 
tenſtve were theſe ſeveral ſucceſſes, that (abating 
for an univerſal famine Malala affirms to have then 
prevailed) the Empire might, at laſt, have poſ- 
ſeſſed a happipeſs it had not known for many years 

aſt, had not the turbulent ſpirit of man, or ra- 
ther the rebellious ſpirit of the times, prevented 
the enjoyment. Saturninus reve/ied in the Eaft, 
and againſt him Probus was forced to ſend a body 
of troops, which took him and killed him. Pro- 
culus, who revolted in Gaul, ſhared the ſame fate. 
And ſo did Bonoſus in Rhetia, tho' it coſt him 
ſome more trouble to ſubdue him. In fine, 
a Tyrant in this Kingdom, whoſe name is not 
mentioned, having preſumed to do after the like 
ſort, Probus found means to diſpatch him privately 
without ſhedding the blood of the innocent. So 
that at laſt peace ſeemed to have been reſtored to 
the Empire by this Prince's excellent virtues and 
bravery. But alas! it was ſhortened ; not laſting 
a year, ſince, for ſome inſults offered to the Ro- 
mans by the Perſiaus, Probus thought proper to de- 
clare war againſt them A. 282, which was a circum- 
ſtance ſo much the more affecting, as, in the midſt 
of his preparations for his intended expedition, 
Probus was aſſaſſinated by his ſoldiery, ä 

| x wit 
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car. Hvich their Emperor for calling them out ſo ſoon A. D. 
au]. io freſh coils, from the eaſe and indulgence they were 292. 
' no perhaps not unreaſonably thirſting after. However seal IV. 
year Carus, who, by the Army's choice was immedi- Rev. vi. 
jere. I ately appointed Probus's ' ſucceſſor, without the 7 *: 
He © Senate meddling in it at all, after having, A. 283, 283 
oht- ſent his ſon towards the Rhine to repreſs the Alle- 
era! ans, and after having himſelf made a terrible 
s of I /aughter of the barbarians that ravaged Illyricum, 
| Thrace, and Italy itſelf, proceeded againſt the 
Perſians with his younger ſon Numerien; and ſo 
well timed and conducted the enterpriſe Probus 
had left unexecuted, that he not only recovered 
Meſopotamia out of the hands of Varanes, then 
engaged in civil contentions, but even entered 
Perſia and ſeized on the very Capital. The joy, 
which ſo great ſucceſs could not but give him, 
was not, in the mean while, more ſolid and durable, 
than the empty title of Paribicus, tho? leſs crimi- 
nal, than the ſacrilegious denominations of God 
and Lord, which, on this occaſion, his Medals 
teſtify, were impiouſly laviſhed upon him. For 
as he lay with his Army near Cteſiphon, a dread- 
ful ſtorm of thunder and lightening, we are told, 
ſingled him out, ſo as to xill and burn him in his tent, 
in the beginning of January, of the year284. Thisve- 284 
ry great misfortune was rendered the more preſſing, 
as 1t happened at a time, when an extraordinary 
famine with divers infectious diſorders were making 
terrible havock in divers parts of the Empire. Nor 
do we find that Numerien, tho? at the head of a 
victorious Army, performed any thing, that 
might, ſomewhat have eaſed the grievous preſ- 
ſure of theſe affecting incidents. On the contrary, 
from the beſt Authority we learn, that he im- 
mediately quitted Pera, even without the for- 
mality of a Treaty: and what is worſe, we are 
informed, that, in his way back, ſomewhere in 
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Thrace, Aper, his father in law, who had long 


thirſted after the Imperial dignity, laid violent 
hands on him, and Killed him in his litter; not 
doubting, but that, as others before him had been, 
in like circumſtances, he ſhould be appointed to 
ſucceed him. But in this the aſſaſſin was, for once, 
miſtaken. For the Army reſenting the deed, and 
being unanimouſly reſolved to chuſe an Emperor 
that ſhould be ſure to avenge it, Diocleſian was 
nominated, and raiſed to this high dignity, who 
alſo failed not inſtantly to execute the taſk, ſo juſtly 
impoſed upon him. In the mean while, Carinus, 
Carus his eldeſt ſon, (who in his Father's life time 
had been made Cæſar, and after his death had 
been acknowledged Emperor, as well as his 
brother Numerien) being ſtill alive, and it be- 


ing impoſſible for two independent Emperors, of 


diſpoſitions like thoſe of theſe compeltitors, and 
choſe by two different and oppoſite parties, ro ſub- 
fiſt long without a trial to ſupplant each other; 
we read accordingly, that ſometime in the year 
285, a very bloody battle was fought in Meſia, 
in which Carinus was killed by one of his own Cap- 


tains; leaving to Diocleſian, with the throne, the 


care to finiſh what ſtill was wanting to ſettle the 
peace of the Empire. Nor did Diocleſian, jnfa- 


mous as he was in other reſpects, diſappoint the 


expectations of the public in regard to his poli- 
tical prudence and valour. For being fully ap- 
prized of the dangers of the State, with reſpect to 
it's neighbours, and of the certainty of being 
harraſſed by competitors on every favourable op- 
portunity, he very rightly bethought himſelf of 


making an. aſſociate, that might ſhare with him 


286 


the fatigues of the Government, and help to ſe- 
cure it's dignity and continuance, In this reſolu- 
tion he came to Rome, A. 286, where he made 
choice of and nominated Maximien, for his Col- 
legue; 
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kgue ; conſigning to him, with the Imperial ho- A. D. 


nours, the management of affairs in the Weſt, 
whilſt he himſelf ſhould take care of the Eaſt. 
The ſequel ſhewed that, in this matter, Diocletian 


had judged extremely right. For ſcarce had this 5, 8, 


regulation been made, but the Empire was again 
diſtracted with civil conteſts, and with foreign 
wars, from the utmoſt borders of the Weſt to it's 
furthermoſt limits in the Eaſt, Carauſius began 
the attack in theſe Kingdoms: two other Chiefs 
followed him in Gaul: the Allemans, with their 
numerous aſſociates, did the ſame, and about the 
ſame time, in Auſtraſia and all along the Rhine: 
the Sarmatians in Pannonia: the Goths and Viſi- 
goths near the Danube, Meſia, and Thrace : the 
Quinquegentians in Afric: Achilleus in Egypt: 
and the Per/fians in Meſopotamia and Armenia, 
What more terrible havock this united impreſſion 
would have made, than it actually did, had not 
Diocletian by his foreſight prevented it, may be 
judged of, by recollecting; that notwithſtanding 
the hearty and laborious exertions of both the 
Emperors in their proper diſtricts, and the very great 
advantages they repeatedly gained over the enemies 
of the State, as well in the. Eaſt as in the Weſt, ſo 
as to force the Francs and the Perfians into a peace, 
and greatly to weaken the Allemans and Goths 
yet had they ſo much employment found them by 
foreign enemies during almoſt ive years uninter- 
rupted conteſt, that they had it not in their power 


to give proper attention or any ſeaſonable checks 


to the enterprizes of the ſeveral Hrants that had 
ſeized on Britain, Afric and Egypt. In truth, the 


defence needful was ſo very extenſive, and the 
reaſons for truſting to the temporary weakneſs, or 


ſtipulated quiet of the nations, bordering on the 


Empire, were ſo few and ſo precarious, that both 
the Emperors, deeply ſenſible of their inability to 
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( 66 ) 


A. P. ſerve themſeives and their country in an effectual 


manner, agreed, after mature deliberation, to 


' Seal IV. make a further proviſion for their joint ſecurity in 
Rev. vi. the preſent critical conjuncture, by nominating 


7, 8. 


290 
291 


298 


302 


each one a Cæſar, that might aſſiſt them when- 
ever it ſhould be requifite, This, reſolution was 
taken in the year 290, and executed in March of 
the year following: when, by inconteſted eviden- 
ces it appears, Diocletian choſe Galerius, and Max- 
imien Conftantius, under theſe conditions, that 
the latter ſhould ſtrive for the recovery of Britain, 


the former for that of the Eaſtern Provinces, whilſt - 


Maximien ſhould go into Afric, and Dioc leſian 


_ himſelf into Egypt. What great effects followed here- 


upon, needs not be recited in detail. It is enoughto ſay, 
that after great variety of fortune, ſundry defeats and 
as many conqueſts during ſeven ſueceſſive years of toll 
and danger, at laſt the four chiefs ſucceeded in their 
ſeveral taſks, and happily recovered all the Provinces 
the Empire had been deprived of. Indeed the Con- 


' queſt was ſo compleat, and the enemies of the State 


domeſtic and foreign were ſo totally, fo effectually 
ſubjugated, that the Emperors reſolved to have a 
public ſumptuous triumph on the occaſion ; and 
had it too moſt certainly, tho* becauſe of the dif- 
ſerent opinions of Chronologers of the- greateſt 


note, it is not eaſy to ſay, whether it was in the 


year 301, or 2, or 3.—How glorious had it been 


for theſe Princes, had they #nown, in this their day, 


the things which belonged unto their peace, before 
they were hid from their ' Eyes! But this they did 
not. On the contrary, fwelled with pride, not 
irrational only, but impious too (for Diocietian 
now- made himſelf to be worſhipped as God and 


firſt had his feet kiſſed) they ventured to ' contend 
with the fone, which by it's fall, it was decreed, 
ſhould cruſb them. Without figure in the month 
20z of March of the year 303; Diocletian and Maxi- 
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mien, urged on by Galerius, a monſter of barbarity, A. D. 
very weakly as well as wickedly, iſſued out decrees 303. 


againſt the Chriſtians, more extenſive and ſangui- 5 1 | 


nary than had yet appeared; ſo moſt truly letting Rev. vi. 


looſe the ſavage beaſts of the Empire, tho' not ſo 7,8. 


much to the real hurt of thoſe they meant to in- 
jure, as to their own preſent detriment and final 
deſtruction. Of this we may afſure ourſelves by 


recollecting, that in May of the year 305, Dio- 
cletian, ſenſible of the fruitleſneſs of the attempt 


from the inconceivable reſolution of the Martyrs, 
and the viſible increaſe of Chriſtians under the 


oppreſſion ; and not leſs clearly foreſeeing the 
hazard he ran of loſing, with all his glory, the 
dignity, he was poſſeſſed of, and perhaps life 


itſelf, if he was any longer concerned in theſe tur- 


bulent, and ſevere, and on that ſcore unſocial im- 
politic proceedings; he not only yielded to Gale- 


rius his inſtances for his abdicating the crown, but 
joined with him in compelling his collegue Maxi- 


mien, notwithſtandingall his unwillingneſs and reni- 


tence, to do the ſame. By this tranſaction the 


Imperial dignity devolved to Galerius and Con- 
ſtantius, the two Cæſars, and with it great relief 
was vouchſafed to the churches of the Weſtern 
part of the Empire, which was under the care of 
the latter by ſtipulated agreement. Nor was this 


the only good effect the abdication produced. It 


was followed with another, which tho' not fore- 


ſeen, proved however of the utmoſt importance to 
the cauſe of Religion. The incident in view is 


the light of Conſtantine into Britain, which hap- 


pened the following year, and. was occaſioned by 


Galerius appointing two Cæſars, Severus and Max- 


imin, (without conſulting his collegue Conſtan- 
tius) to the manifeſt prejudice of Conſtantine, who 
by this regulation was deprived of his right to the 
purple. Galerius his deſign, undoubtedly, _ to - 
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have the perſecution, which he was barbarouſly 
purſuing in the Eaſt, as barbarouſly executed in 
the Weſt, as ſoon as Conſtantius, who now lay 
dangerouſly ill, ſhould be taken out of his way, 
But in this the Tyrant was greatly diſappointed, 
For Conſtantine, ſeeing what was intended, and 
having beſides juſt reaſon to fear for his life, quit- 
ted Rome in haſte, and retired very opportunely 
into Britain to his Father, then near expiring, by 
whom, on the 25th of July, he was, with the una- 
nimous conſent of the Army, declared Emperor, 
to the great joy of his ſubjects and the mighty 
benefit of the Chriſtian Religion, In the mean 
while Maxentius reſenting it greatly, that his -fa- 
ther Maximien ſhould have ſuffered Galerius to 
put him by in the late choice of Cæſars, and en- 
vying Conſtantine his elevation to the Imperial 
dignity, beſtirred himſelf fo effectually among 
the ſoldiery at Rome that, by their means, he got 


the ſame dignity conferred upon him. If any 


thing, this was the worſt incident of the two in 
reſpect to Galerius his ſchemes, as it involved him 


and the City of Rome into great trouble and a 


309 


courſe of bloody contention, in which Severus, one 
of the Cæſars, who was ſent to chaſtiſe Maxentius, 
fell ignominiouſly, ſucceeded by Licinius. This 
too followed upon this uſurpation, that Maximien, 
who had abdicated unwillingly, tried by every 
means in his power to be reſtored” again to the 
crown, not ſcrupling, among other Ceres to 
attempt to get his ſon Maxentius, and the Em- 
peror Conſtantine likewiſe, aſſaſſinated, effectually 


- thus to pave the way to his advancement, tho? in fact 


310 


it ended in the 4% of his own life. Nor did Ga- 
lerius amend the turbulent ſtate of affairs by pro- 
claiming Licinius Emperor in Illyricum. On the 
contrary he, thereby, greatly increaſed it, as 
Maximin, who had been Cæſar ſome years, 
— himſelf ſo much injured hereby, that he 
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ſcrupled not, of his own authority, to take upon A. D. 
310. 


himſelf the Imperial dignity in the Eaſt ; the con- 


ſequence of which was, that he and Maxentius, 8% ry 
now rivals, becauſe of Afric which the latter had Rev. vi. 
ſeized upon, became ſworn and very injurious ene- 7,8. 
Thus, in the year 310, was 

the Empire divided between fve Emperors ofequal 


mies to each other. 


authority, acting againſt each other as Uſurpers; 
whilſt Rome, beſides being 
ſeditions, ſuffered unſpeakably from the tyranny of 
Maxentius, and not leſs from a famine, which at 


this time raged within it's walls. Severe Judg- 


ments theſe! Of which, however, we ſee and know 
the cauſe, by knowing that all this while the 
Chriſtians were ſtill perſecuted with unrelenting fury. 
Tho? this is remarkable here, that the enemies of 
the Chriſtain name were induced, from the viſible 
inefficacy of the faughter, they had hitherto 


fruitleſsly purſued, to change that method of In- 


jury to corporal tortures only without loſs of life; 
leaving us herein a proof, full as cogent as Dio- 
cletian's abdication, that Idolatry loſt, and Chriſ- 
tianity was gaining ground apace. One may even 
ſay, that nothing but a thorough ſenſe of the, cer- 
tain ſuperiority of true Religion over every expe- 
dient the enemy did invent to bring it low and 


ſuppreſs it, could induce Galerius, ſoon after this 


change in the method'of perſecution, to iſſue, in 
the Spring of the year 311, a decree in his and 
Conſtantine's name, whereby, according to Euſe- 
bius and Lactantius, all edits againſt the Chriſtians 
were repealed. Be that as it will, Chriſtianity 


ſtood it's ground undoubtedly, and, by this act of 
Galerius, got ſome breathing time: which, how- 
ever, was but ſhort, ſince Galerius was no ſooner + 
laid in his grave, by an extraordinary waſte and 


an excruciating, noiſome corruption of his whole 


body, about the month of September of this ſame 


year, 


diſtracted with cruel 
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A. D. year, but Maximin and Licinius renewed the per- 


311. 


Seal IV. before. 


ſecution in the Eaſt in all the cruelty it raged in 
Maxentius, it is probable, had done the 


Rev. vi. ſame in the Weſt in the countries under his ſway, 


. 


312 


had not his intolerable deportment at Rome (after 
exciting the citizens to make it their joint requeſt 
to Conſtantine, that he would come and eaſe them 
of the Tyranny, they groaned under) brought 
that Emperor into Italy in the year 312, and forced 
Maxentius to think not of the ruin of others, but 
his own ſafety; which, however, for all his care, 
he learned by woeful experience, it was decreed 


he ſhould not meet with, when he found his troo 


beat in every engagement, and himſelf obliged, in 
the laſt trial, on the 24th of September, to fly the 
reſentment of the conqueror, only to reſign his 
breath to the rapid ſtreams of the Tiber. Con- 
ſtantine hereupon was received into Rome with the 
greateſt expreſſions of Joy imaginable, and, as 
might well be hoped, failed not among other parts 


of the taſk Providence had by it's extraordinary fa- 


vours impoſed upon him, inſtantly to provide by 
ſolemn edicts for the ſecurity of the Chriſtians thro' 


all the Weſt, and thro* Afric too, which by his 


conqueſt was now fallen under his Juriſdiction. 
The Eaſt was not included in theſe Ordinances, as 
it was not, as yet, within the reach of Conſtantine's 
Empire; and therefore, no wonder Maximin and 
Licinius ſhould have thought themſelves authoriz- 
ed, ſtill to purſue their blood-thirſty diſpoſitions 
and practices, notwithſtanding all theſe remarkable 
Occurrences: tho', had reaſon ſwayed with them, one 
might have imagined, if Conſtantine's growing pow- 


er was not motive ſtrong enough to check them- in 


purſuits ſo evidently offenſive to him, yet the fa- 


mine and the plague, and many other extraordinary 


diſeaſes, which, Euſebius notes, then greatly raged 
thro'out that part of the Empire, might have inſpired 


them 


(721) 


them with more moderate reſolutions. However, A. D. 


it was not Jong, before thoſe Regions too were 
bleſſed with ſome reſpite from the extremity of 
woe they had for full nine years been labouring 
under. For Conſtantine, (deſirous to break: the 
union between the we remaining Tyrants, and by 
that means to make ſome further progreſs. towards 
a general eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, which he 
nobly and earneſtly meditated) ſubmitted, towards 
the Jatter end of this year, or rather the beginning 
of the next, to give his daughter Conſtantia in 
marriage to Licinius, engaging him, in return, to 
join with him in publiſhing an edict for liberty of 
conſcience thro' out his dominions not only, but 
alſo in forwarding with him poſitive orders to Max- 
imin to do the ſame in the territories ſubject to his 
rule, The latter part of this convention Licinius 
executed as faithfully, as the former; but, as this 
ſtep highly diſpleaſed Maximin, who ſaw himſelf 
forced to do what he from his ſoul abhorred, it 
urged the Tyrant treacherouſly to fall on Licinius's 
dominions in Illyricum in revenge of the inſult. 
The attempt, however, was unſucceſsful. For 
tho“ Maximin got ſome little advantages at the 
firſt onſet, yet afterwards was he beat in two 
ſeveral engagements, and in the laſt of them forced 
to fly to Nicomedia, thence further to Tarſus, 
where, deſpairing of finding refuge any where 
from the conqueror, he took a draught of poiſon 
(as Diocleſian had done not long before him) which, 
by low degrees, and in a moſt terrible manner, at 
laſt put an end to his miſerable life, about Augult 
or September of this very year. Thus finiſhed in 
Nicomedia, where it fir} began, Diocleſian's 
Perſecution ®, the greateſt, the Church ever ſuffered, 

as 


* If the Reader would ſee the Hiſtory of Dioclefian's perſecution 


tlegantly repreſented, he mult have recourſe to an Oration of Pro- 


312, 


Seal IV, 


Rev vi. 


7,8. 
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A. D. as well in reſpe& to the unheard of cruelties prac- 
313. tiſed, and the infinite number of martyrs it pro- 
Seat IV. duced ®, as in reſpect to it's duration: to which 
Rev. vi. only this ſhould be added, that whilſt it was carry- 
7,8. ing on, beſides the inteſtine competitions mention- 
ed, and the revolt of Alexander in Afric, in the 

ear 306, neither was the Empire free from foreign 
invaſions; Conſtantine having been obliged in the 

year 307 and 8, and again this very year 313, to 

march againſt the Allemans and other neighbour 
nations, that were ravaging Gaul. So that it 

muſt be acknowledged, that the zen years this per- 
ſecution laſted, were like the reſt of the long pe- 

riod we have been repreſenting under this article, 
diſtinguiſhed juſt as the Prophecy predicted, by 

the ſword, the famine, the plague, and the ravages 

of ſavage, bloody Tyrants and Perſecutors. And is it 
poſſible for any one to conſider this, and not to ſug- 

geſt on the occalion thus much, that they who 

lived at the. cloſe of this diſtinguiſhing interval, 

(an Interval of 120 years ſtanding) and who had 

feen in part, or heard from others, - the terrible 
miſeries the Empire had been ſubjected to, and 

the untimely end, to which every Emperor, above 

irty in ſucceſſion, had been brought during this 


ſeaſon of Divine Judgments, could not but put to 


themſelves this homely Queſtion : whether, now 
this ſcene of woe and Tyranny ſeemed overpaſt, it 
was the intention of Divine Providence to vouch- 
ſafe better times and better adminiſtrations ? Or in 


a. Chriſtian ſtrain, whether, now that true Re- 
| ligion 


 Feffor Burman; whilſtin reſpect to the Chronology of it, which is 
intricate, he ſhould conſult Baluz. Miſc, T. II. * 409. 
q- Biſhop Pearſon and Mr. Dod well Cyprian. diſſert. Paghi in 

on. Ti ena and — — > 4 
22 , only a very ſmall part of ire, the num- 
ber of ny 4 to e Euſeb. vill 1--17. and de 
Mart. Palzit. Lactant. c. 7. ſqq. Sulpit. Sev, II. 42 
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prac- ligion ſeemed to have triumphed over every ob- A. P. 
ſtacle to its full eſtabliſhment.” Heaven deſigned at 313. 


pro- 

hich this juncture to introduce the long wiſhed for dil- 8% IV. 
carry- penſation, and ſettle it ſo, as for the gates of bell Rev. vi. 
1tion- never more to prevail againſt it? This undoubtedly* 7-8. 
n the was a molt ſuitable queſtion ; and a queſtion, at the 

reign ſame time, which if we know to value the beſt in- 

in the formation, we muſt rejoice to ſee ſtated in the 

„ to fulleſt manner, and as fully ſolved by St. John him- 

hbour ſelf in his next prediction, when he tells us 

at it And when he had opened the fifth Seal, I ſaw under Seal. V. 


per- bbe altar the ſouls of them, that were ſlain for the word Rev, vi. 
of God and for the teſtimony, wwhich they held. And 9, 10% LL, 


55 they cried with à loud voice, ſaying, how long, O 
d, by Lord, holy and true, doſt Thou not judge and avenge 
zvages our blood, on them that dwell on the Earth? And 
d is it white robes were given unto every one of them, and 
) ſug- it was ſaid unto them, that they ſhould reſt yet for a 

who tittle ſeaſon, until their fellow ſervants alſo, and their 
erval, brethren, that ſhould be killed, as they were, ſhould be 
o had fulfilled. | 
rrible The Altar here ſpoke of is, without all queſtion, 
, and the altar of burnt offerings *: and we know as 
above certainly, that the blood of the beaſts to be con- 


this ſumed on this Altar, was expreſly enjoin'd to be 
ut to M poured out at the bottom of it T. What we there- 
now fore learn immediately is, that the Souls, St. John 
oft, it ſaw, were the Souls of thoſe, who in a deep and 
ouch- KY juſt ſenſe of the validity and acceptableneſs of the 
Or in ſervice, had readily ſubmitted to their bodies being 
e Re- maimed and their o ſhed, their perſons treated 
ligion as victims , devoted to be ſacrificed, rather than, 
in 
yhich is ' * Exod. xx. 24. this altar is deſcribed; atid is there and every 
0 497. Where elſe called be altar (See Rev. vin. 3. xi 1.) whilft the 
aghi in altar, that was in the holieſt, is always called the altar of in- 
cenſe, or the golden altar. See Rev. vi. 3. ix 13. | 

Nr. + Levit iv. 7. viii. 15. 
aud de t Mar yrs are in the New Teſtament ſr quently compated fo 


victims and ſacriſices. Phibpp, ii. 17. 2 Timoth. iv. 6, The 


ſame 


A. D. in avoidance of theſe ſufferings, not hold“ rena- 


39.3» 


Seal V. 
Rev. vi. 
9, to, 11. 
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ciouſly, unto the end, their Teftimony toF and profeſ- 
ſion of the Faith, deliver'd to the Saints in be 
word of God, the Goſpel of Chriſt x. They are 
indeed Martyrs and Confeſſors the Viſion has a re- 
gard to: Martyrs, however, that were not lain 
within St, John's ſight, but that had been ſlain be- 
fore («oÞayperwy) and of whom the Apoltle ſaw, 
not the ſhedding of the blood, but the Souls ||, 
This is a remarkable circumſtance, and which it 
concerns us to attend to, as it evidently proves, 
that the perſecution, in which theſe Martyrs ſuffer- 
ed, was not future, but paſt. For in every inſtance, 
we have conſidered hitherto, and ſo it will appear 


in every, inſtance that follows, the events yet to 
happen, are always, as it were, acted over and 


brought on upon the ſcenean all their moſt eſſen- 
tial circumſtances, that thoſe, that ſhould peruſe 
the viſion, might find it plain and run as they read. 
Thus in the firſt Prophecy the crown was delivered ; 
in the ſecond the ſword; in the third the ſcales were 
carried; and in the fourth Death was empowered to 


kill. Nor are we after this left uninformed in re- 


ſpect to the diſtance of time, at which this perſecu- 
tion took place. For St. John tells us, he ſaw 
zobite robes given unto every one of theſe confeſſors; 
which in figure meaning their admiſſion into the 
facred Prieſthood, and in the letter their being ac- 

| knowledged 


fame is obſervable in the writings of the Fathers, Euſeb, Hiſt. 
Eccleſ iv. 15 Auguſt, de Civ. D. x. 4. 

* Hebr. xii, 28, Rev. xii. 17. 
1 Rem. x. 9, 10. Rev. i. . 

1 Act. iv. 31. vi. 7. Vil. 14. | : 

It is a pertinent obſervation of the great Grotius, that ſouls 
ſtript of th ir bog ies, are a ſtronger proof of death having been 
fuffer d, than blood. 5 
J So the learned Mede and Brawn, de veſt, facerd, p. gol. 
compare Rev. iii. 4, 5, iv. 4. Vii. 13, 14, 15. The worthy 

| 3 | Vitring⸗ 
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knowledged /ncere Chriſtians, we inſtantly learn A. P. 


from the cloſe connexion that ſubſiſts between the 


virtue and its reward in its own nature and in the gg, v. 
divine judgment, that theſe worthy ſufferers were Rev. vi. 
but then come out of their tribulation, when the 9, 10, 11. 


Apoſtle had their ſouls repreſented to him in a vi- 
ſion. In fine being juſt given to underſtand by the 
Confeſſors loud cry for vengeance, that their numbers 
were great, and the tortures, they had been racked 
with, both unjuſt and mſufferable, the Prophecy pro- 
ceeds ot teach us very clearly, that from this perſecu- 
tion ſo fully deſcribed, to the promiſed overthrow 
of the Roman Idolatrous Empire, which the next 
viſion paints in ſtrongeſt colours, a very ſhort ſpace 
of time ſhould paſs; nay, that that ruin ſhould 
certainly take place, as ſoon as one more, and con- 


ſequently the /aft perſecution, to be endured under 


this Empire, ſhould have been gone through, as the 
reſt had been. For, as the queſtion of the Martyrs 
expreſsly is, S long, how much longer it would be, 
now their ſufferings were ended, and their enemies 
baffled, before the ſupreme Lord“ and diſpoſer of 
all things (dear us) would, agreeably to his intrin- 
ſic holineſs and the undoubted truib of his pro- 
miſes, avenge their blood, by diſplaying his Judg- 
ments on them that dwelled on the earth, the inhabitants 
of the Empire, that had perſecuted them : So 1 

K 2 the 


Vitringa obſerves, that among the Perſians Kings wore white 
robes (Eſth. vi 8.) which, if thought to be alluded to, would 
make the expreſſion of white robes, in its full ſenſe, have a pretty 
manifeſt relation to the Royal Prieſthood of St. Peter u. 5, 9. 
Rev. v. 10. xx. 6. | 

This means Chriſt, Grotius confeſling it. See Matth. xxvili. 
18. 2. Pet. ii. 1, Rev. iii 7, 14 | 

+ As the Martyrs aſk, when their blood ſhould be avenged, 
they muſt be underſtood to have an eye herein to their perlecu- 
tors, elle the puniſhment could not be a proper vengeance, nor 
indeed an act of juſtice : and if it was on their perſecutors, the 


vengeance was to fall, then the inhabitants of the earth muſt 
mean 
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Az D. the anſwer not leſs expreſs in reſpect to theſe par- 


ticulars, ſince the Martyrs are bid to ref, but 4 


Seal V. Hite ſeaſon, but a little while longer, before their 
Rev. vi. Expectation of vengeance and deſtruction were fully 
9, 10, 11. anſwered; ſo long, till ſome few more of their 


fellow ſervants (columns and pillars of the Church, 
as moſt of them had been) and ſome ſew more of 
their brethren (Chriſtians, tho* of lower rank, yet 
members of the ſame houſehold, and children of 
the ſame Almighty Father) had been Killed and mar- 
tyrized, as they were, and by this higheſt and 
ſureſt teſt of their ſincerity had been fulfilled, com- 
pleated, perfected, ſo as to be in no part of their 
appointed taſk * deficient, nor leſs fit than the beſt 
of their fellows, to be enrolled among the general 
aſſembly and church of the firſt born, among the ſpirits 
of juſt men made perfett t. 

How very exactly the ſeveral particulars con- 
tained in the former part of this Prediction have 
been accompliſhed in Diocleſian's fen years ſevere 
perſecution , is abundantly clear from the accounts, 

that 


mean the inhabitants of the Empire, as they only had exerciſed 
their cruelties on theſe Martyrs So that this is another plain 
roof, that the earth, in this firſt-claſs of Prophecies means the 
mpire. See Seal 1] note (+) p. 24. 
Luke ix 31. xi 50. Vitringa and Wetſtein. 
+ Hebr, xii 23. gc 
I Should it be ſuggeſted, that the Martyrs of this viſion in- 
clude the whole number cf them, ſince the riſe of Chriſtianit;, 
and fo ought not to be underſtood only of thoſe that fell in Pio- 
cleſian's perſecution ; it ſhould be obſerved, that this ſurmiſe c:n- 
not be well founded; becauſe it involves this abſurdity, that ll 
now none of the Marty rs had received white robes, none been 
zprroved or rewarded ; when yet in the preſent caſe, the vir: ue 
and the reward are indiſſolubly connected; as indiſſolubly, as 
Martyrdom proves the Chriſtian ſincere. Peides it ſh uld be 
Ee that when we meet with a general muſter of the Martyrs, 


(as we do c. vii. q, ſeq.) we ſce them not receiving, but cloa hed 
in white robes; and that ſuch a muſter, when according to the 
Prophecy another perſecution was to ſollow, is highly unſuitable. 
In fine it ſhould be remembered, that the Martyrs of this viſion 
| are 


(7) 


par- that end the Hiſtory of the preceding Prophecy. A. D. 
It a Nor is there room to doubt, at the ſame time, but 313 · 
heir that, as this accompliſhment mult needs appear in- g V. 
ully conteſtable, it will be readily granted, in virtue of Rev. vi. 
heir St. John's declarations in the Viſions we are upon, 9» 10, 11, 
rch, that that Hoody perſecution ought not to be placed 
e of within the preſent, but at the cloſe of the former 
yet period, as has been done in our ſtate of the matter. 
1 of In the mean while, tho' this ſevereſt trial of the 
mar- Church was happily ended by the extraordinary 
and deaths of all the Tyrants that had been concerned 
om- in it; all but one, and he (Licinius) now ſeemingly 
heir diſpoſed to become a zealous friend, by reaſon of 
beſt his marriage with Conſtantine's daughter, and be- 
veral cauſe of his ample edict“ in favour of the Chri- 
irits ſtians, publiſhed at Nicomedia immediately upon 
his conqueſt over Maximin in the year 313: yet 
con- ſince Licinius, for all theſe plauſible appearances, 
1ave was ſtill a perſon upon whoſe favour, becauſe of 
vere his former conduct, no abſolute reliance could be 
Ints, placed; and ſince it was notorious beſides, that, 
that not 
rciſed are the Martyrs that fell within the Empire; that they aſk ven- 
plain geante on the Empire; and that it was the Empire indeed, on 
15 the which the defired judgment was executed. On the other hand, : 
if it be argued, that becauſe it is but to one fingle perſecution 
the Martyrs here ſpoke of manifeſtly belong, it is therefore alſo 
right to explain this whole Prophecy, as relating in both its parts 
n in- to one only perſecution, and to that of Diocleian in particular ; 
ant, it is anſwered, chat then St. John had been made to ſee in the 
| Dio- firſt part of the prediction, not the ſouls of Martyrs under the 
e Cin- al ar ſtript of their bodies, but their bodies maimed, and them- 
at ll ſelves ſlaughtered near the altar, to denote a preſent action aud 
been the connection of it with what was to follow, As it is, the na- 
vir. ue tural inference is, that the prediQion refers to two perſecutions, 
ly, as the one paſt, the other yet to come, though at no great diſtance 
Id be from the former. And it is obſervable, in particular, that Dio- 
rtyrs, clefian's perſecution cannot poſſibly take in both parts of the pre- 
a hed diction, becauſe it was not followed with the overthrow of the 
o the idola rous Empire, which yet the Prophecy aſſerts here, ſhould 
table, ſucceed upon its accompliſhment. — ö 
vißon Euſeb. x. 5. Lactant. c. 48. 


are 


A. D. 
313. 


Seal V. 


Rev. vi. 


314. 


(73) 
notwithſtanding Conſtantine's power and ſucceſſes 
no greater beneft had yet been obtained in favour 
of Chriſtianity, than barely that foleration of it, 
which Tiberius“, Hadrian +, and others :, tho 


9, 16, 11: ineffectually, had long before attempted to procure 


it. It is evident, that nothing could well be more 
ſuitable to the ſtate of affairs in the Empire at this 
zunEture, than to repreſent the Martyrs, in the vi- 
fion we are upon, as fluctuating between ho 

and fear; as toſſed between the pleaſing thought of 
the near approach, and the very anxious apprehen- 
fion of the yet longer diſtance, of that happineſs 
they had been inſtructed on good grounds to be- 
lieve, and were then expecting, would prevail, 


thro” the deſtruction of Idolatry, and the eſtabliſh- 


ment of the Goſpel within the Empire. How long, 
ſay they, and ſay it well; How long, O Lord holy 
and true, doſt Thou not juage and avenge our blood on 
them that dwell on the earth? Without figure, it 
may be averr'd, that the Confeſſors alive in thoſe 
days, could not but be, as the viſion repreſents 
them in their fellow ſufferers the Martyrs, eagerly 
impatient under their letfurely advances, or more 
than that, diſturbed at the precariouſneſs of their 
acquiſitions: eſpecially, when (A. 314.) not many 
months after they had began to breath a leſs noxi- 
ous air, and to enjoy a leſs dangerous ſituation, 
than what the Dens and Mines, the woods and 
caves, they before were confined to, had afforded 
them; they had the mortification to obſerve freſh 
troubles to ariſe, where they had flattered them- 
ſelves none could, between Conſtantine and Lici- 
nius namely; occaſioned, as Hiſtorians tells us, by 

| the 


® Tertull. Apol, c 5. + Hiſt, Aug. Script p. 129. 

T Euſeb, iv. 26. of An'onine; of Aurel us, Euſeb. v. 5. of 
Alexander Hiſt ug. Script. Pp. 129. of Philip. Euſeb. vi. 36, 
See alſo le Cariſtianiſme de L' Empereur Philippe, par Th. De- 
lafaye, and of Gallien, Euſeb. vii. 13. 
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the latter's pretending to appropriate to himſelf the A. D. 


eſſes Eaſtern parts of the Empire (over and above the . 
_ territories, he already poſſeſſed in Illyricum) be- 8% v. 
it, 


cauſe of his conqueſt over Maximin, and the death Rev. vi: 


tho of the Tyrant not long after: and though we find, g, 10, 11. 


cure FF that upon two battles ſought, the one in Pannonia, 
nor the other in Thrace, both to the diſadvantage of 
this the uſurper, matters were adjuſted by a Treaty, in 
- Vi” I which Conſtantine, notwithſtanding his ſuperio- 
hope rity, amply diſplayed his great moderation; yet 
hr of does hiſtory give us ſufficiently to underſtand, that 
hen- from this time forward, a good harmony between 
incls ¶ the two Emperors was never more reſtored, nor 
o be. the territories in Illyricum and Macedonia, reſign- 
vail, Ned by Licinius to Conſtantine, ever looked upon by 
oliſh- YI the former, but with a moſt envious eye. - The 
long, greater power of Conſtantine, as oldeſt Emperor 
5% and molt beloved, and his uninterrupted ſucceſſes 
od on ainſt all that ever ſtrove with him for maſtery, 
e, it one may well ſuggeſt, were the political, and the 
thoſe only motives, that kept Licinius, for a while, for 
ſents ¶ ſome three or four years, (for a litile ſeaſon) from an 
gerly open rupture with him; grieved as Licinius was at 
more the heart, and diſpleaſed with his late forced ſub- 
their I miſſions. But as theſe prudential conſiderations 
many could in their own nature have their effect no 
nox'” longer, than the circumſtances of times made them 
ation. ¶ neceſſary; ſo do we find, in fact, that no ſooner 
S and YN was Conſtantine engaged in a war with the Sar- | 
orded matæ, or Poles, in the year 319, but Licinius im- 319. 
freſh mediately diſcovered the rancour of his heart, by 
them- expelling all Chriſtians out of his court, and openly 
Lici- declaring for Heatheniſm. In the year following, 320. 
us, by che Tyrant did worſe, publiſhing now his ſevere 
the ſanguinary decrees, in virtue of which great num- 
bers were tortured and murdered in the ſeveral g 
129. parts of his Empire. Conſtantine, in the mean 
175 0 1 while, being ſtill employed in repreſſing the Poles, 
Th. Be. - abs Fe (+ ot could 
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A. D. could no further try to ſtop theſe iniquitous pro- ag 


320- ceedings, than as he did, by reminding Licinius an 
geal V. Of the ſolemn decrees that had been iſſued by Ac 
Rev, vi. them in ſupport of the Chriſtians, and of the arti- Ju 
9, 10, 11. cles of the treaty lately concluded. And no doubt, his 

but that, with a real Chriſtian, (ſuch as the learned _ 


Paghi fancies Licinius to have been, notwithſtand- 
ing Cardinal Norris's ſolid ſuſpicions to the con- PA 
trary) arguments of this kind, preſſed by one, to 
whom the Tyrant had ſo great obligations, could 
not but have had their intended effect. Nay, even Po! 
in a mere political view, it is not at all improbable, 


Licinius might, had he pleaſed to remit of his ſe- "re 
verities, have obtained ſome advantages from Con- 8 


ſtantine in his preſent ſituation, diſpoſed, as that 
great Prince ever appeared, to ſacrifice his private 
intereſts to the good of the public, and of the Chri- 4 6 
ſtian Religion in particular. Be that as it will, . 
certain it is, that Licinius turned a deaf ear to all id 
Conſtantine's remonſtrances, and that he continued * 
uninterruptedly, and with a fury not inferior to that 
of his predeceſſors, to perſecute the poor Chriſtians, thi 
all the while Conſtantine was, through his engage- 
ments elſewhere, prevented from forcing the Tyrant thi 
into a more rational and humane behaviour. The 
time however at laſt came, when, through the bleſ- 
ſing of Providence on Conſtantine's arms, the Poles din 
were ſubdued, and compelled to agree to a peace: 


322. Which happy incident of the year 322, as it might _ 
well be expected, Conſtantine failed not imme- WM 
diately to improve, to the benefit of the Empire 


and the good of religion. He gathered together 50 
his forces in Macedonia, this very year, whilſt Lict- ” | 
nius did the ſame in Thrace, and ſent for his ſon 


Criſpus out of Gaul, to ſerve under him in this hy 
323. War. By the ſpring following, all things were ready I mir 
for the important expedition, ſo as that Conſtantine uy 


was able to march 120,000 foot and 10,000. horſe 
againſt 
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(282; ) | 
againſt Licinius, who had 150,000 of the former, 
and 15,000 of the latter, The armies met near 


A. D. 
323. 


Adrianople in Thrace, and fought on the third of Seal V. 
July, when Licinius being beat, and 30, ooo of Rer. vi, 


his troops killed on the ſpot, he fled to Byzantium, 


afterwards called Conſtantinople, and thence into 


Aſia, to avoid falling into the hands of thoſe that 
purſued him. Here Licinius created Martinian 
Cæſar, to aſſiſt him in the recoyery of what he had 
loſt, or at leaſt in the defence of what he till 


poſſeſſed of the Eaſtern part of the Empire; which 


moſt probably he had not been ſuffered to do, nor 
yet to collect his ſcattered troops and repair his 
army, had not Conſtantine been willing to give 
him full ſcope for amendment, or rather had he 
not been obliged to ſend ſome of his forces againſt 
the Goths, who had taken the opportunity of the 
defenceleſs ſtate the borders of Thrace were in, to 
invade and ravage it at this time. This croſs in- 
cident, however, ſerved no other purpoſe, than to 
render Licinius's ruin more certain, and Conſtan- 
tine's Victory more compleat. For Licinius, yet 
thinking himſelf able to ſtand his ground, and to 
venture on a ſecond battle, near Chalcedon in By- 
thinia, had the mortification to ſee ſcarce 30,000 
men lefr, out of 130,000 he brought into the field, 
and himſelf, upon being taken priſoner in Nicome- 
dia his capital, reduced to implore the Conqueror's 
mercy, which he with difficulty obtained, at the 
interceſſion of his wife, Conſtantine's daughter, and 
not unleſs agreeing to retire to Theſſalonica, with- 
out having any thing further to do with the Em- 
pire in any reſpect. This memorable event happen- 
ed in the ſpring of the year 324: and the conſe- 
quence of it was, that all Chriſtian exiles were re: 
called; they that had been condemned to the 
mines, ſet at liberty; honours and eſtates reftored 


to thoſe that had been deprived of them; Chur- 
L | ches, 


wn 10, 11. 


324. 


A. D. 
324. 
Seal V. 


Rev. vi. 
9, 10, 11. 


(82) 
ches, that had been damaged or pulled down, 
ordered to be repaired or rebuilt; and at laſt, in the 
month of June, edicts publiſhed, by which all Li- 
cinius's cruel ordinances againſt the Chriſtians were 


totally abrogated. So that, as thus Licinius's per- 
ſecution, the /aft the Church endured under the 


Roman Heathen Empire, was happily ended, after 


it had raged about five years, and after little more 
than ten years had paſſed fince Diocleſian's cruelties 


and thoſe of his aſſociates had been put a ſtop to, 


it may be ſafely ſubmitted to all fair reaſoners to 
determine; whether it was not with truth and pro- 
priety, the Martyrs, in the viſion hitherto illuſtrated, 
were told, it ſhould be but à litile ſeaſon to the ruin 


of the Roman Heathen Empire; and whether it 


was not with as great truth theſe ſame Martyrs were 
informed, in the ſame breath, that the ruin they 
expected, ſhould be immediately preceeded by one 
more and the 44% perſecution, Chriſtians. ſhould be 
ſubjected to from that quarter. Indeed this is all 
lain demonſtration; theſe facts ſuch, as cannot be 
diſproved by the moſt litigious; eſpecially, ſince in 
the laſt viſion of the claſs now under confidera- 
tion, our ſacred Author proceeds to inform us, 
And I beheld when he had opened the Sixth Seal, 
and lo, there was a great earthquake, and the Sun be- 
came black as ſackcloth of hair, and the Moon become 
as blood, and the Stars of heaven fell unto the earth, 
even as a figtree caſteth ber untimely figs, *vben ſhe 


is ſhaken of a mighty wind: and the heaven depart- 
ea, as a ſcroll, wwhen it is rolled together, und every 


mountain and 1ſiand, were moved aut of their places: 
and the kings of the earth, and the great men, 
and the rich men, and the «bief captains, and the 
mighty men, ana every bondman and every freeman 
hid themſelves in the dens, and in the caverns of the 
mountains; and ſaid to the mountains and rocks, fall 
on us, and hide us from the face of bim, that fitteth 
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on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb; For A. O. 
the great day of his wrath is come, and who ſball be 3%+ 
able to ſtand? W's. | | 

As in the cloſe of this Viſion it is expreſsly de- coo * 
clared, that the period to which it belongs, would 12,17. 
prove a day of wrath, and it is added, that now 
was come the great day of the Lamb's wrath *, we 
are evidently carried back to the former Prophe- 
cy, where the martyrs enquire after this time of 
vengeance, and are bid to ſtay for it but a little ſca- 
ſon: and conſequently, there can be no manner of 
doubt, but the ſevere diſpenſations of this inter- 
val were to be diſplayed on the Roman heathen, 
Empire; as it was under that Empire only (ſtrictly 
ſpeaking) Chriſtians hitherto had ſuffered perſe- 
cution; and it was preciſely with repect to that 
Empire, (the inhabitants of the earth, of the land, 
they had ſuffered in) the martyrs. humbly requeſt- 
ed to know the divine reſolves.— This being ſo 
extremely clear, our next buſineſs is to attend to 
the nature of the Judgments themſelves, which, 
after due recollection, cannot but be full as eaſily 
underſtood, as the determined objects on which 
they are to fall, For, as it is ſcarce poſſible to 
ſuppoſe any one, that is in earneſt and. free 
from prepoſſeſſions; any one, that is acquainted 
with the figurative ſtile of the book, and with the 
language of the Prophets; ould be tempted to 
interpret the earthquake here ſpoke of, in a ſtrict 
and literal ſenſe (conſcious at the ſame time of 
the inconceivable abſurdities, he mult neceſſarily 
be forced to maintain in his literal conſtruction of 


the remaining figures of this Viſion) it may be 
L 2 reaſonably - 


LAY 


That the great day of wrath here mentioned may not be 
underſtood of the day of Judgment, it will be of uſe to ob- 
ſerve, that this expreſſion is as often employed to denote parti- 
cular viſitations, as that general one, Iſaiah ali 9. Zeph. i. 
14, 15. and elſewhere, 


3 (84) 
A. D. reaſonably inferred, to be plainly and univerſally 
324. apprehended, that by this earthquake it was intend- 


Seal VI. ed to inform us, a great and remarkable Revolu- 


Rev. vi. ſion ſhould, at this time, happen in the Roman 
2 7. heathen Empire; a revolution attended with in- 
cidents and alterations of the State not leſs unex- 
pected, ſenſible, and fearful, than thoſe obſerv- 
able, when nature is convulſed by a great, tremen- 
dous ſhaking of the real Earth. There are innu- 
merable paſſages in the ancient Prophecies, that 
confirm this interpretation, which it would be te- 
dious to recite *; but for the deciſiveneſs of it, it 
may be of ſervice to ſet down the following one of 
the Prophet Haggai (ii, 21.) cited and explained 
by St. Paul in his Epiſtle to the Hebrews (xii, 27.) 
where, after God declares, I will ſhake the heavens 
and the earth, it 1s immediately added, (as ſetting 
forth the preciſe ſenſe of this declaration) And J 
will overthrow the throne of Kingdoms, and I will 
deſtroy the ftrength of the kingdoms of the Heathen, 
and I will overthrow the chariots, and thoſe that ride 
in them, and the horſes and their riders ſhall come 
down, every one by the ſword of his brother.—In the 
mean while, that we might not be under the leaſt un- 
certainty in this matter, nor left to collect elſe- 
where what might be deemed included in this 
general information, the Prophecy kindly proceeds 
ro enumerate, in very natural and due gradation, 
the ſeveral particulars, in which, the revolution 
predicted ſhould be rendered conſpicuous. The 
arſt is, that the Sun ſoould become black as ſackcloth 
of hair; the' whole Moon (for ſo the manuſcripts 
read) become red as blood (fo ſhould this be ſup- 
plied; ) and the Stars of heaven fall unto the earth. 
That is, Governors of every kind, and of every 
| | rank, 


* See Iſaiah xxxiv. 4. Ezek. XXx11. 7. Joel ii. 31. Matth. 


XX1V, 29» 
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rank, Civil and Religious, Supreme and inferior, A. D. 


ſnould be diſpoſſeſſed of all their power and in- 


fluence, as totally, as are Sun and Moon, when seal Vr. 
in Eclipſe, and Stars, (or meteors formed in a Rev. vi. 
convulſed atmoſphere) when ſeen to precipitate 1—17: 


from the upper into theſe nether regions. This 
ſenſe 1s founded not barely on the neceſſity of 
rendering all the parts of this Prophecy conſiſtent, 
but beſides on the plain and acknowledged lan- 
guage of the Prophets. Thus, not to mention 
other inſtances, the Prophet Ifaiah (Ix. 19, 20.) 
ſpeaking of the latter times, after having informed 


the Church, that he Gentiles ſhould come to ber 


hght and kings to the brightneſs of her riſing, he adds 


this comfortable promiſe, The Sun ſhall be no more 
thy light by day, neither for brightneſs ſhall the Moon 


give light unto thee; but the Lord ſhall be unto thee 
an everlaſting light, and thy God thy glory. Thy Sun 
ſoall no more go down, neither ſball thy Moon with- 
draw itſelf, for the Lord fhall be thine everlaſting 
light and the days of thy mourning ſhall be ended. 
Where the different ſtates of the Jewiſh and Chriſ- 
tian church, ſo elegantly deſcribed, make it ex- 
ceedingly plain, that by Sun and Moon muſt be 
underſtood that Kzingly and Prieftly government, 
the Church was under, and had ſeen and ſhould 
ſee the deſtruction of, whilſt Jewiſh; but which 
it ſhould be delivered from, and have changed 
into a more glorious and laſting adminſtration, 
when it ſhould become Chriſtian. Thus further, 
whilſt on one hand Antiochus (Dan. viii. 10.) is 
laid to magnify himſelf againſt the Prince of the 
boſt, and of the Stars, that is, the rulers of the Jewiſh 
State, the Maccabees; and the Stars in Chriſt's hand 
(Rev, i. 20.) are expreſsly ſaid to mean the Angels or 
Biſhops of the churches, juſt as the twelve Apoſtles 
are repreſented (Rev. xii. 1.) by twelve Stars: We ſee 
on the other hand, Sun, Moon, and Stars in Joſeph's 
dream (Geneſ. xxxvii. 9.) applied to his Father, 
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A. D. mother and brethern; as governing the family, AY 
324. their Kingdom, in due ſubordination, and cer- ti 
Sat VI. tainly not without regard to every kind of want in 


Reb. vi. it, whether temporal or ſpiritual. But then, as a . 
12.17. revolution conſiſting only in a removal of the fel 
no 


ſuperior and inferior Luminaries of the State, the 
Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Governors of it (which is IIa 
all we have hitherto learned) might have been of 
taken to infer no more, than a temporary occaſional I ex 
ſuſpenſion of, or interruption in the Government of I ng 
the Empire, and might not have been thought 
ſufficient to denote the final irrecoverable ſubver- | bot 
fron of it; for this reaſon the Prophecy has care- Ver 
fully added in it's next degree, that the Heaven I © " 
ſhould depart as a ſcroll, when it is rolled together, ¶ the 


For the Supreme Government, eſtabliſhed in the I Pro 
fundamental Laws and Conſtitutions of a State, use 
being in nature and ſcripture language to govern- 2 20 
ing and governed, juſt what the heavens are to the I and 
Earth, in ſuperiority and influence; the departure _ 
eſt 


of that heaven out of view as fully, as the inſide 
writing of a ſcroll, when it is rolled together, muſt I chris 
needs imply the total diſſolution of that State, to 20.) 
which ſuch revolution is applicable: And of courſe Judg 
it muſt be allowed that, in this circumſtance,. we Neu 
are taught a great deal more than had yet been diffe 
expreſſed; and particularly, that not only Gover- | than 
nors of every kind and degree, exerciſing their {| the p 
reſpective authority in the Empire, ſhould be de- ¶ ſhoul 
prived of ſuch their authority, but the very fun- 
damental regulations, by which that authority chang 
had hitherto been ſquared and directed, ſhould be I ions 
wholly taken away and annulled, ſo as by inevi- 
table conſequence to bring on an eſſential change acco 
in the Empire itſelf, ſuch as would be equal to its I figur, 
ſubverſion and abſolute non-exiſtence in reſpect to 
it's former conſtitution. + If it be doubted, whether 
in the Scriptures, the Heaven of a State means it's 
. Suprem. Zach. 
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nily, Supreme government with the conſtitutional regula- A. D. 
cer- tions, on which it is founded, we need but look 384. 
nt in back to the paſſage of Haggai, above recited, Seal v 
as a where the throne and ſtrengib of Kingdoms mani- Rey. = 
the feſtly anſwers to their Heaven: to which it may 12.—15. 
the not be uſeleſs to add, that, when in the Prophet 
ch is Iſaiah (li. 16.) the eſftabliſpment of the Kingdom 
been of the Meſſiah is predicted, this diſpenſation is 
zonal I cxpreſsly deſcribed by planting the Heavens and lay- 
at of I ing the foundations of it; juſt as the future removal 
ught of all unchriſtian Laws and adminiftrations is, 
byer- both by Jewiſh and Chriſtian Prophets, intimated 
care- very plainly in that repeated promiſe of theirs, of 
ſeaven 4 new Heaven and anew Eartb* taking place in 
ether. the latter days. There is a third particular, the 
1 the Prophecy before us has thought proper to inform 
State, Ius of, ſtill to improve and confirm our notion of 
vern- a total diſſolution of the Roman heathen Empire, 
ro the and that is, that every mountain and ifland ſhould be 
arture moved out of their places. In the account of the 
inſide £ deſtruction of modern Babylon, or Rome Anti- 
muſt | chriſtian, mentioned by St. John, below (xvi. 
e, to I 20.) we read, among other . particulars of her 
courſe ¶ judgment, that every and fled away, and the 
ce, we | mountains were not found, This is a remarkable 
been | difference of expreſſion ; which can teach us no leſs, 
Jover- than that the Mountains and Iſlands were not in 
g their the preſent caſe totally ro ſub/ide, as when Babylon 
de de- ſhould be Haben and deſtroyed, but only to be 
y fun- Moved out of their places, ſubjected to ſuch a 
chority change of condition, as ſhould alter the founda- 
uld be tions they ſtood upon, and their relations to, and 
ine vi- connexions with, the things around them. And 
change accordingly, as it is unqueſtionable that in the 
to it's | figurative ſtile of the Prophets mountains f mean 
zect to | great 
hether ä 
ans it's 1 OAT Ixvi. * 1 tit, 13 * xxi. 5 gy 
Supremt * "re * aiah xli. 5. Jerem li. 25. Habd, iii. 6. 
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A. D. great and inland Kingdoms, and Jfands * leſſer, 

325- diſtinct, and maritime communities, we are very 
Seal VI readily induced to imagine this incident ſhould 
Rev. vi imply, that monarchies tributary to, and the 
12,17. ſeveral Provinces and free Cities immediately 


dependent upon the Empire, ſhould, when this 
revolution came to take place, either of them- 
ſelves cancel their engagements to the old forms 
of it, with all the ſeveral connexions they led to, 
by relinquiſhing it's Idolatry and Idolatrous Or- 
dinances; or elſe, in puniſhment for their ſtub- 
born adherence to it's antiquated regulations, be 
deprived of all their power and diſtinguiſhing 
privileges, by being made to paſs thro* ſeveral 
gradual impairments thereof, and at laſt into 
different hands and different connextons.—In 
fine, to make us ſenſible of the very dreadful and 
ruinous circumſtances, which the mighty revolu- 
tion, here predicted, ſhould, as it went on, be at- 
tended with, we are told, that then ſhould they 
of all ranks and profeſſions, that were enemies to the 
new ſyſtem, and ſaw and had reaſon to fear the 
vengeance of Heaven for their paſt barbarities or 
preſent ſtubbornneſs, not only endeavour, by me- 
thods as promiſing as mountains and rocks in an 
Earthquake g, to ſhelter themſelves againſt the 
evils, they ſhould be expoſed to; but finding theſe 
expedients ineffectual, and themſelves unable, 
maugre all their precaution, to eſcape the 
cloſe purſuit and fatal reach of the dreaded 
misfortunes, ſhould in deſpair and a thorough 
diſtraction of their minds, wiſh the very means 
they had relied on for their ſafety, to prove the 
inſtruments of their deſtruction; or as St. John 
himſelf explains it (ix. 6.) ſhould ſeek death, but 


ſhould 


* Tfaiah xx. 6. Jerem. xxv. 22. Zeph. ii. t i. 
+ Iaiah ii. 19, 21. Hot x, 8. Luke x x11, 30. 


She ( 89.) 
ſhould not find it; ſhould. deſire to die, but death 
ſhould flee from them. 

To ſhew this Revolution in the Roman heathen 
Empire to have indeed taken place in all the cir- 
cumſtances of deſcription, with which we obſerve 


it predicted in the Prophecy before us, this would 


carry us into the Hiſtory of very many ages down» 
wards, and would particularly oblige to a recital 
of the ſundry dreadful ravages that were com- 
mitted and alterations, that were introduced {uc- 
ceſſively by the Goths, Huns, Heruli, Saracens, 


and Turks, all of them very carefully and fully 


ſet down for our information in the next Claſs of 
Predictions, St, John has favoured us with. Such 
proof therefore, it may be juſtly ſaid, it would be as 
impertinent to undertake to give in here, as it would 
be unreaſonable apy in one to expect it ſhould, Yet 
this may, and mult be ſaid on this occaſion, that 
within this preſent interval, which confeſſedly 
takes in the memorable reign, (the proper Mo- 


narcty) of the great Conſtantine, the foundations , 


were laid, and ſome ſamples given of all thoſe migh- 
ty changes, that afterwards were more fully intro- 
duced. Indeed who ſo ſhort ſighted as not to diſ- 
cover the Sun, Moon and Stars, the great Lumi- 
naries and inferior conſtellations of the Roman 
beathen Empire reſpectively eclipſed and brought 
down by the Event, which our connexion xegular- 
ly calls upon us to ſpecify in this place? The 
event in view, is that which happened in the year 
325, when Licinius (whom we left a priſoner at 
large in Theſlalonica) for his ſecret treacherous 
practices, and mutinous attempts to recover the 
power he had reſigned to fave his life, was ſeized 
by Conſtantine's order, and condemned to be 
ſtrangled, with Martinian, whom he had created 
Czlar, and all others his adherents. In this fall 
of Licinius, the Sun of the Roman heathen Em: 

M pire 


\ 


Seal VL 


A. D. 
325. 


Rev. vi. 


325 
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A. P. pire ſuffered undoubtedly a total obſcuration, as 8 
325. he was the laſt of the Emperors, that had endea- p 
Seal VI. voured to ſupport Heatheniſm within it's Verge; 1 
Rev. vi. and the Moon of the ſame Empire not leſs certainly at 
1 17. became deeply affected, in all it's latitude, thro* this fe 
incident, when Licinius, as High Pontiff in virtue b 

of his Imperial dignity, could not poſſibly under- bi 

go ſo diſmal a cataſtrophe, as we know he did, re 
without involving the Eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments p 

of the State into like ruin and deſtruction ®. Here w 

then is inconteſted evidence of the truth of St. W 
John's prediction, in reſpect to theſe particulars : ſt 

and as to the fall of Stars, that too we ſee veri- jo 


fied in the death of Martinian, whoſe dignity and di 
power in the State were, by his being a Cæ- fic 


ſar, next to the Imperial. Or if more be requir- be 
ed in regard to this laſt circumſtance, let us re- th 
member, that, as Euſebius informs us r, no ſoon- of 
er was Conſtantine in poſſeſſion of the Eaſtern, as St 
well as the Weſtern part of the Empire, but he nc 
» ſent Chriſtian Governors, of all ranks, into the Pro- m 
vinces, forbidding thoſe of a different profeſſion, fee 
that were continued, to offer ſacrifices, - This be- th 
ing ſo, one might venture to affirm, without be- tel 
ing thought to ſtretch matters, that the Political th 
Sun, wh 

| : rec 
In the Roman State the High Pontificat exerciſed it's power cli 
over all Prieftly Colleges and Religious Officers whatever, thro'- 
out it's extent; and whilſt the Republick remained free, it was cri 
10 far independent on the Senate and people, that no appeal liv 
could be made from it's deciſions. When the Emperors ſeized Ye 
on the Civil power, they alſo ſeized on the Pontifical dignity wk 


and privileges, more politic than to truſt ſo great JuriſdiQtion 
into any hands but their own, Tacit, Ann. III. 58. Accordingly 
as ſoon, as the Heathen Emperors were put an end to, the hea- 
then high prieſthood fell of courſe in like manner, and ſo with 
it the — 4 Religious fabric of Heatheniſm in the Roman Em- 
E being deprived of it's animating principle by loſing it's 
| head, it muſt needs be underſtood to have received it's death 's 
12 | 

- +.De Vit, Conſt. iii. 44. . 
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Sun, Moon, and Stars of the Heathen Roman Em- A. De 
pire having been thus effectually put an end to, 325. 
the heaven of that State could not but diſappear Seal VI. 
and vaniſh with them. However, not to give room Rev. vi. 
for ſuſpecting deficiencies, it may be added, that 7 
by the firſt Laws“, Conſtantine made, after he 
became ſole Emperor, he expreſsly forbid the e- 
recting of Statues to any falſe Deities, and the 
practice of all kind of divinations, 1n private houſes, 
with the ſacrifices that uſed to attend them; after 
which he iſſued other ordinances, three in number, 325, 6, 7. 
{till to be found in the Code, that poſitively en- 
joined the deſtruction of all Heathen Temples, 
depriving them, at the ſame time, of all their poſſeſ- 
ſions and revenues . And what more remained to 
be done, to compleat the mighty revolution of 
theſe days? Nothing, abſolutely, but the removal 
of mountains and i/lands, Kingdoms and ſeparate 
States, out of their preſent ſituations and con- 
nexions, and acting towards the ſflubborny ene- 
mies of the new ſyſtem, ſo as to ſtrike them with 
fear and deſpair. But who, that knows any thing of 
the great Conſtantine's mild and benevolent charac- 
ter, will expect from him proceedings equal to what 
theſe tranſactions may be deemed to imply? Or 
who, that can gueſs at what would have been 
required fully to produce theſe effects, can be in- 
clined to look for them, either in Conſtantine's 
critical ſituation, at this time, or the few years he 
lived after his poſſeſſion of the whole Empire? 
Yet, even under him, and during this ſhort inter- 
val; ſome things happened, no further diſtant 
from the mark, than as they were brought on 
without bloodſhed, and without any diſmember- 
ment of the State; both which were in a ſhort time 

| M 2 after 


„ Euſeb. de vit. Conſt. c. 45, 
+ Pagh, ad A. 333. $. 4. 
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after moſt plentifully adminiſtred by other hands, 
For now it was, that after new modelling the 
City and Magiſtracy of Byzantium, and after 4 
total clearance of all Idolatrous practices within 
it's-walls *, Conſtantine not only raiſed that City to 
the honour of bearing his name, but carried 
thither the ſeat of Empire from Rome, whoſe ſe- 
ditions and ſtubborn diſpoſitions were not a little 
humbled hereby, and whoſe dignity, hitherto unri- 
valed, was, by this unexpected transfer, moved in- 
deed out of it's place. It was now, too, Conſtantine 
made a new diviſion of the whole Empire, into 
four large diſtrifts, placing in each of them a 
Vicar or Viceroy, with ſupreme power over 
every other Provincial Magiltrate ; by which re- 
gulation, ſays Zoſimus, in expreſs terms, things 
well conſtituted were moved out of their place T. It 
may be mentioned likewiſe, that at this time ſome 
very obſcure villages Þ were raiſed to the high rank 
of Cities, and Epiſcopal Cities, with titles borrow- 
ed from Conſtantine's family, for their generous 
conduct in deſtroying, of their own accord, the Idols 
and Idol Temples within their limits, and coming 
over to the faith and profeſſion of Chriſtianity; in 
reſpect to which incident it ſhould be eſpecially 
obſerved, that among theſe Cities, Euſebius par- 
ticularly mentions Gaza or Conſtantia, which was 
an J/iand or maritime Town; and Conſtantina, a 
City of Phznice, a maritime Province, After this 
it ſhould be noted, ſtill further, that Conftantine 
being very deſirous to eſtabliſh Chriſtianity thro' 
out the Empire, ſent ſome of his moſt truſty coun- 
ſellors into the ſeveral Provinces of it, with poſi- 
tive orders, not only to raiſe Temples every where 

(among 


* Euſeb. vit. Conſt. iii. 48, 
+ Pagh. Ann. 332. f. 4 
4 Euſeb. vit. Conſt. iv. 0 39. Zoſom, ii. 5. 
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among which thoſe built by Conſtantine and He- A. N. 

jena at Jeruſalem, the Capital of Judæa, and at 332. 
ethlehem, and in mount Olivet*, thoſe erected at 8% yr. 

Pace Tiberias, Nazareth, and Capernaum Rev. vi. 
y Joſeph , a Patriarch among the Jews, in vir- 12—17. 

tue of a commiſſion granted him, upon his con- 

verſion, by the Emperor, ſhould not be forgot) but 

more than that, to draw forth out of their moſt 

ſecret receſſes all Idols whatever, and to uncover 

and ſtrip them before the people; which Euſebius 

expreſsly tells us, was done without any violence 

on the ſide of the commiſſioners, or any reſiſtance 

on the ſide of the people, for fear of worſe, as 

Zoſomen adds, tho* not without expoſing the 

Prieſts to great ſhame and laughter t: not leſs cer- 

tain is it, that wherever Conſtantine knew of any 

infamous rites being practiſed in religious worſhip 

to the Idols of the place, he failed not to order 

thoſe Idols and the Temples belonging to them 

to be totally deſtroyed, with expreſs notice to 

the Prieſts and people, that if any ſhould, after 

this, preſume to return to the like iniquities, they 

ſhould be puniſbed with the utmoſt rigour and ſe- 

verity; the conſequence of which was, as Euſe- 

bius & expreſſes it, that they, who hitherto had been 

addicted to theſe laſeivious rites, being frighted by 

the Emperor's threats, learned to behave more modeſi- 

ly. In fine, it was at this time, Armenia **, The- 


ria r, India i, or rather Athiopia, Mountains 
or 


fEuſeb vit. Conſt iii. 25, 41. | 
+ Baron. ad A. 327.4. 17. r Hiſt, des Juifs, vi. 14. f. 4. 
1 Euſeb. vit Conſt iii. 54. & de laud. Conſt. c. 8, p. 736. 
edit Read Zoſom. ii. 5. 
Euſeb. vit. Conſt. iti. 52, 56. 59. iv. 25. 
2 De laud. Conſt. c. 8. p. 736. ; 
Baron. ad A 311. 4. 27. 
++ Baron. ad A. 327. f. 11, 
| hay I. c. y. 8. Pagh, ad A. 327. $. 8. Ludolf. Hiſt, 
Ech. iii. 2, | | 
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A. D. or Kingdoms within the Verge of the Imperial ſway, inh: 

332. were all of them fully converted to the Chriſtiag the! 

Seal VI. Faith, and thereby as neceſſarily releaſed from theiy thei 

Rev. vi. engagements with the Heathen States, that ſu caul 

12—17. rounded them, as their connexions with the Empig lig1t 

became more intimate and laſting ; beſides which, agal 

it is peculiarly to be remarked, that the Sarmatæ or mul 

Poles (whom Conſtantine had ſubdued juſt before I 8'<3 

his conteſts with Licinius, and whom ſince that, A. I of t 

332, as an aſſociate mountain or nation, he had, upon n I 

334 their earneſt entreaties, ſuccoured againſt the Goths, 

that had invaded them) being, A. 334, moved out | © It 

'of their place, or expelled out of their country by the than 

ſlaves they kept in readineſs for the defence of the 

Romans, agairflt the Goths, were to the number of feſſe 

more than 300,000 of them, received by Conſtantine I HEA 

into the Empire, and placed in the different Pro- high 

vinces of Thrace, Scythia, Macedonia, and Italy . thre, 

It is then clear as the noon day, that the predict- I *I! © 

ed revolution did, in very truth, take place in all its man 

circumſtances as far, as the times would admit of it, cuſte 

or could poſſibly be expected. Nay, it may even be muſt 

' ſaid, that this important buſineſs ſucceeded greatly Jes 

beyond what any one, that knew to weigh circum- 4 © 

ſtances, could well have thought. For that an Em- foot 

pire extended, as was the Roman; that an Empire, abſo 

like that, beſet with formidable enemies on every denc 

fide; that an Empire containing within its Provin- I teac! 

ces, as that undoubtedly did, many and many great A, 

Perſonages, whoſe Anceſtors had, by intruſion, or the f 

right been poſſeſſed of the Imperial dignity, and 

therefore could not be in want of ſufficient grounds ſaw a 

to juſtify a competition; that an Empire, whoſe of th 

power and government, as in the Roman at this | 

time, were ſtill in a very great meaſure lodged in 

the hands of doubtful friends or determined enemies I e 

to the new ſyſtem; in fine, that an Empire, whole || ies, 

inhabitants, "iy 
A er 
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inhabitants, as they had been taught to adſcribe all 
their misfortunes to thoſe that now were to be 
their maſters, had .alſo on that account, and be- 
cauſe of the intrinſick inconſiſtency of the two Re- 
ligions, conceived the moſt reſolute averſions 
againſt them; at the ſame time, that they yet 
maſt have been the majority, and not under any 
great reaſon to fear their adverſaries on the ſcore 
of their unanimity and conſequent ſtrength * : that 
an Empire ſo conſtituted ſhould, without any re- 
markable convullion any where, have yielded up, 
as 1t were, at once, and certainly within little more 
than ten years, all its evil pretenſions and religious 
rights to the abſolute diſpoſal of one Prince, con- 


feſſedly bent on the ſubverſion of both; when for 


near 150 years paſt the ſpirit of conteſt had run fo 
high, as ſcarce to have been bridled; by two, or 
three, or even four Emperors, exerting, at a time, 
all their power in their peculiar diſtricts, ro the 
manifeſt ſupport of the eſtabliſhed privileges and 


cuſtoms; this muſt needs have appeared then, and 


muſt now appear, extraordinarily marvellous in the 
eyes of thoſe that will conſider it; and is indeed 


a revolution, not to be accounted for upon the bare 


foot of reaſon, but muſt be wholly adſcribed to the 
abſolute interpoſition of God's Almighty Provi- 
dence, in juſt conformity to what our ſacred author 
teaches, when he is pleaſed to add, + | 

Aud after theſe things I ſaw four Angels landing on 
the four corners of the earth, that the wind ſhould not 
blot on the earth, nor on the ſea, nor on any tree. And 1 
Jaw another Angel aſcending fromthe Eaſt, baving the. ſeal 
of the living God; and he cried with a loud voice to 


The unanimity of the Chriſtians, at this time, was undoubt- 
edly very ſlender, when beſides the remains of ſeveral profcr;bed 
lects, it is notorious the Melitians and Arians were both of them, 
at this very time, very buſy in ſowing the ſeeds of diſcord, wher- 
ever they had any influence, and as far as they durſt. 
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the four Angels, to whom it was given to burt the 
earth and the ſea, ſaying, hurt not ihe earth, neither 


. the ſea, nor the trees, till we have ſealed the ſervants 
i. of our God in their forebeads. And I heard the number 
* of them, which were ſealed; and there were ſealed an 


hundred and forty and four thouſand, of all the tribes of 
the children of Iſrael, Of the tribe of Judah were 
ſealed twelve thouſand, &c. 

Winds, ſtormy winds, that Hurt or injure, \ where 
they Slow, being allowed emblems of wars *, do- 
meſtick or foreign; and theſe being expreſly forbid 
to be let looſe, either on earth, or ſea, or trees, in 
any of the four corners | or quarters of the Earth, 
we learn immediately, not only that all wars are 
under the abſolute controul of the Almighty, but 
that, in the preſent caſe, though wars were ready to 
aſſail the Earth or Empire, yet were they providen- 
tially withheld from injuring, in any way and in 
any part of its whole extent, its eartb or ſea, its 
Eccleſiaſtical or Civil policy; with a peculiar regard 
and perfect ſafety to the Trees, or chief Governors t 
in either. Unqueſtionably, after what has been 
obſerved on the ſecond, fourth, fifth and ſixth 
Seals, no one will venture to deny, that the earth 
here, as in all the other inſtances mentioned, muſt 
mean the Empire, then indeed the ch:ef part of the 
habitable earth, and commonly called the world, by 
thoſe that bred under it}: and when that earth 
has an eartbdiltin& from, and ſurrounded, we may 


| ſay, by a /ea, as our earth is, where can we look 


for 


* Jerem, iv, 12, xviii. 17, xlix. 36. Ii. 1, 11. Ezck. xili. 13. 
Hol. xiii. 15. 

+ Ezek. vii. 2, Jerem. xlix. 36. Dan. vii. 2. Ezek. vi. 5. 

4 Ezek. xvii. 24 XXi.:10, XXX1 3, 4, 5, 14. Dan, iv. 20. 
Iſa. x. 19 Ma th ui, 10. 

It may not be improper to note here, that the Babylon an 
Empire is, as he Roman, called the Earth, th: whole earth, che 
World. IIa. xiii. 5, 9, 11. Dan, iv, 1. vi. 25, See Seal II. 
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7. | 
| Fon , for the truth of theſe figures, but in the more ſolid A. D. 
2 and fable eſtabliſhments of Religion, as particularly 334 
3 encloſed, by and within the neceſſary and civil, 8% yi 
Ls tho too variable preſcriptions of the State. Or to Rev. vit. 
bes of view this point by inverſion, who, that allows that 1—8. 
214 St John (xvii. 15.) appoints waters to ſignify na- | 
tions and people, and that a collefion of ſuch waters 
n cannot therefore but make a political Sea or Em- 
do. | pire “, can be at à los to ſee, that the earth, which 
=o ſuch a ſea encloſes and is connected with, cannot 
_ = poſſibly be underſtood of any thing elſe, but of the 
arth; religious appointments within the compaſs of that 
98 * ſea or Empire, which, for their coheſion and great re- 
„ bur ce againſt all outward impreſſions are rightly 
ady to compared to the earth; whilſt the civil regulations 
17 1 of the ſtate, by being in a continual flux, and liable 
in - be affected occaſionally by great elt and con- 
4, its vulfions, muſt be owned as rightly compared to the 
egard ever troubled waters of the ocean. In truth, when 
nors theſe circumſtances are duly weighed, and it is with 
da all care remembered, that the trees belonging to 
Gxth this Earth and Sea, and here expreſsly forbid to be 
2 injured, are, by St. John's own interpretation (ix. 4.) 
muſt figurative trees, inaſmuch as they ſtand for men that 
ff the d 1he ſeal of God in their forebeads, it may be pre- 
4, by ſumed, nothing can well ſettle more fully the inter- 
earth pretation here offered, than theſe remarks. Tho' 
» may this it may not be improper to add hereto, that as 
look no true earth, no truly religious eſtabliſhment, no 
for true Church of God, had been till now encompaſſed, 
and as it were, embraced by the Sea or civil regula- 
iii. 13. tions of the Empire, and therefore neither Sea nor 
earth, as relatives to each other, are hinted at in the 
e ſeveral Prophecies, we have taken a view of; ſo on 
20. the contrary ſhall we meet from this time forward 
ylon an N with 
th, the 
cal II. The word /e is uſed for a great collection of nati ns. Ia. 


lx. 5. Ezek. xxxi. 4. and the great Sea, for the whole Earth 
Dan. vii. 2, 3, 17. 
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and ſea, as we here argue, muſt needs denote what 
in common diſcourſe, we intend to expreſs, by 
Church and State. — With confidence, accordingly, 
may it be repeated, that agreeably to the clear pur- 
port of this Prophecy, a profound calm, ſecuring 
every eſſential concern of the Empire, through the 
whole extent of it, was in thoſe days to prevail, 
Nor this only. But, from what we find added here, 
we are empowered further to ſay, that this remark- 
able diſpenſation of univerſal tranquility, within 
the Empire, was vouchſafed with this intent, that 
God's Angels or Miniſters (ayy:a«:) and particularly 
one of them aſcending from the Eaſt, and to whoſe 
peculiar care tbe ſeal of the living God was now 
entruſted, might have leiſure and opportunity, 
therewith to /ea/ or mark the ſervants of God in their 
forebeads t; that is, to furniſh them with every 
mean, in the right uſe of which, under the power- 
ful and favourable influences of Heaven, they ſhould 
be enabled to acquire every grace, needful to make 
up, and every viſible mark proper to entitle them 
to, the glorious, deepwrought, and indelible charac- 
ter of true worſhippers of God, and genuine profeſ- 
ſors of the Chriſtian Faith; not more to the orna- 
ment of Religion, than, as we are taught to add 
(ix. 4.) to the cerlain ſecurity of their own perſons, 

in 


2 This ſeal is a ſcal of office, Genel. xli 42. Eſther viii. 2. 
1. Maccab, vi. 14, 15. Joſeph, xii. 14. xx, 2. It is proper to 
add, that Baptiſm was anciently called a ſeal. Grabe Spicil. 
Patr, 2 1. not. ad Act. Teclæ, p. 332. | 

+ This mark in the forchead is thought to be an alluſion t 


Ezek. xi. 4. and the learned Grotius very appoſiiely obſerves 


not only that from the firſt, Chriſtians uſed to ſign themſelves 
with the ſign of the Croſs ; but that, in the eaſt, ſervants uſed to 
have the names of their maſtzrs written in their foreheads. 


n of this earth and this ſes, g 
and every where in exact conformity to the ſenſe 
Seal VI. here put upon theſe emblems ; which eannot but 
Rev. vii. confirm and in a manner demonſtrate, that earib 
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in the enſuing ſcenes of woe and afflictive trouble. 
In plain language, now it was God intended, a 
true Church (a body of men, that ſhould make it 
their earneſt ſtudy to worſbip and obey kim in ſpirit 


and itt truth) ſhould be ſeltled within the Empire 1.8. 


and wimoveably fixt there, by the inſtrumentality of 
many, (who through the ſevere perſecutions or im- 
minent dangers they had been expoſed to, ſhould 
be found divinely fitted for this momentous, and one 
may ſay Angelic Miniſtry) but particularly of one, 
who at this time ſhould, in the Eaſt, aſcend, riſe to 
that unexpected pitch of power, as ſhould enable 
him effectually to repreſs every baneful interruption, 
and as effectually to accompliſh the ſhare aſſigned 
him in this important taſk of the times. And what 
could any one be inclined to expect would be the 
Fedt of all theſe provideatial preparatives? Scarce 
what we are told: ſcarce an effect of meaſure ſo 
ſcanty, as for 144,000 only to be ſealed; for that 
{mall number only to have improved, in a proper 
manner, the bleſſed opportunities offered them, to 
become and be accounted worthy members. of the 
true Iſrael, the peculiar people of God“. And yet 
the number, it is certain from the Prophecy, 
amounted not to more. More undoubtedly there 
were, within the very extenſive domains .of the 
Empire, that pretended to the dignity of the ſealed 
tribe; more that claimed to paſs as belonging to 
it, becauſe of their compliance with, and ſeeming 
attachment and zeal for the ſtated forms of Reli- 
gion. But it ſeems. all were not Iſrael, that were of 
Iſrael: and as we read in this book (ii. 9.) there 
were thoſe, that Hid they were Jews, and were not, 
but were the Synagogue of Satan. The ſealed tribe 
then, the genuine worſhippers of God, the * 


„That the children of Iſrael, in this Prophecy, cannot poſ- 
ſibly be underſtood of the Jews, but muſt be applied to Chriſtians, 


is clearly demoultrated by the learned Vitringa in loc. 


A. D 
334. 


Seal \ 
Rev. vi 
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diſciples of the meek and holy Jeſus, who alone 
are eonſidered as God's true Church, were but 
a little flock, a body inſignificant in propor- 
tion to thoſe that had he form of godlineſs,, Nor 
do we find matters were to mend in ſucceeding 
ages; not at leaſt, till after the judgments of the 
ſix trumpets, and the intolerable encroachments of 
the beaſt, (x1v. 1.) ſhould, by rouſing the attention 
of the thoughtful, contribute to ſwell the ſum and 
muſter-rull of God's genuine ſervants. Till that dil- 
tinguiſhing period, the Chriſtian Church might en- 
large it's borders; but the true Church of God 
ſhould not increaſe in multitude. And well indeed, 
might we have ſaid; it was, that it's numbers were 
not leſſened, through the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtition, 
idolatry, and wickedneſs of thoſe times, had we 
not been taught to believe, the wiſdom. holineſs, 


_ veracity and power of the Almighty engaged, to 


prevent the reduction of his peavliar people, to a 
meaſure of weakneſs and obſcurity, that ſhould 
render them in a manner below norice and next to 
extinction. But it is time to ſee, how far Hiſtroy 
agrees with the events here predicted. 5 
In the ycar 325 Licinius, the laſt of the Heathen 


Emperors, as was obſerved above, was diſpatched 


in reward of his treachery : and from that time to 
the year 335 one may affirm, an outward undiſturb- 
ed tranquility to have prevailed throughout the whole 
Empire. Conſtantine procured it effectually to the 
Church by convoking, in the year 324, and holding 
in the year 325, which was the very year of his 
Monarchy, the celebrated Council of Nice; from 
whoſe decrees he never would, whilſt he lived, 
ſuffer the leaſt deviation, though ready to receive 
to favour, and reſtore thoſe who at firſt had differ- 
ed from it, when offering to ſubmit. It muſt be 
confeſſed, that there were ſome ſecret practices car- 
ried on 1n different ways, which, under other cir- 
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cumſtances, ſuch as afterwards took place, might A. D. 
334. 


Conſtantine by entreaties or threats, employed as Seal VI. 


undoubtedly have had very fatal conſequences. But 


occaſion ſerved, managed affairs ſo dextrouſly with- Rev. vii. 


in the interval mentioned, that at laſt no one of 
the zrees of the earth was injured *, tho? the winds 
were ready to break looſe upon them. Nor was the 


quiet of the ftate leſs conſpicuous during the zen 


years we aſſigned to this period. Not one compe- 
titor appeared, even in the moſt diſtant” Provinces; 
whilſt the ſeveral nations bordering on the Em- 
pire, ſo far from propoſing or attempting to 
diſquiet it, were very careful, from the very be- 


ginning of Conſtantine's Monarchy, to ſend their 
erer Embaſſadors, with large preſents, to induce 


the Emperor to renew the treaties ſubſiſting be- 
tween them. There was indeed, in the year 332, 
a Gothic war : but Conſtantine was not engaged in 
it on his own account; nor had the Goths attacked 
the Empire. The diſpute lay between them and 


the Poles; the latter of whom the Emperor aſſiſted 


as an ally, and ſupported ſo effectually, that the 
Goths were drove beyond the Iſther, forced hence- 
forward to pay the Romans a yearly tribute, inſtead 
of one they had received from them, ever fince the 
days of the Emperor Probus ]. It is then a fact, 
that neither Earth, nor Sea; neither Church, nor 
State were at this time openly diſturbed; tho? from 
what followed, immediately after the period we here 
fix upon, (the very year 335, when the Council of 
Tyre was held) it 1s abundantly evident there were 
not diſpoſitions wanting in thoſe, who heretofore 


had 


If any ſhould object Euſebius's expulſion, in the year 328, 
they may ſee reaſons in Tillemont, for fixing that event to the 
year 325 and as to Euſtachius exile, the date of it is by-many, 
ſettled to the year 340. See Maimburg. Hi, of Arianiſm, 

+ Euſeb, vit. Conſt. iv. 7. 

1 Pagh. ad. A. 330. v. 8. and A. 332, v. 3. 

Euſeb. vit. Conſt. iv. 5. ibiq. Vales. 
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had been very injurious, to have thrown both into 
great convulſions. But, as noted above, Conſtan- 
tine's unvaried attachment to, and ſtrenuous ſupport 
of the Nicene Council, happily beat down every 
dangerous ebullition in reſpect to the Church; 
whilſt in reſpect to the fate, juſt as the Prophecy 
foretells, the Emperor's appointment of four angels, 
or Miniſters, four Prætorian Prefects, Vicars, or 
Viceroys, under his. own ſupreme command, and 
that of his three ſons, in the four different quarters 
of the Empire, as effectually prevented all domeſtic 
or foreign commotions “. Indeed nothing is plainer 
from the Hiſtorians of theſe times, than that Con- 
ſtantine did in every regulation of his, endeavour 
moſt zealouſly to keep the Empire free from every 
kind of diſquiet: and tho? it is not always eaſy to 
aſſign the motives that influence Princes in their 
conduct, and it is very wickedly hinted by Zoſi- 
mus, that Conſtantine, whom he is ever ſevere up- 
on, ſought for this repoſe, in order to enjoy the 

leaſure of a voluptuous liſe, to which, he ſays, 
he was addicted; yet have we it in our power to 
aſſert, upon better and the fulleſt authority, that 
the Emperor's great and ſteady aim in theſe tranſ- 
actions was, that he might have leiſure, eſpecially 
in the Eaſt, where it moſt was wanting, to ſeal the 


ſervants of the living God in their forebeads f, by 


furniſhing his ſubjects, in thoſe parts eſpecially, 
with every needful opportunity and means to bring 
them over to the acknowledgment of the truth, or 
to confirm them in the ſound, ſteady, and unani- 
mous profeſſion of it. To this purpoſe he did many 

things 


* See above note (+) p. 92, | 
+ The reader will ſee this character of Conſtantine's very 
clearly ſet forth in Euſeb. de vit. Conſt. ii. 2, 19, 28, 42, 65. 


and it is remarkable, that in one e (ii. 10) where he de- 


ſcribes the Emperor's entry into the room, where the Nicene 
+ — were met, he tells us, he appeared as @ Celeftial Angel of 


mani- 
many 
things 


's very 
42, 65. 
he — 
Nicene 


Angel of 


„ 
thinge, that can admit of no other conſtruction, 
than what we are here pleading for. He vouch- 
ſafed both to Jews and Gentiles many immunities 
and many largeſſes, in common with thoſe the 
Chriſtians enjoy'd, ſo to ſoften their averſions, and 
render them better diſpoſed towards the New 
Syſtem. He deprived neither of any rational li- 
berty, but only reſtrained it where it appeared in- 
conſiſtent with juſtice or virtue; as in forbidding 
the Jews to force circumciſion on their Chriſtian 
ſlaves, and the Gentiles to practice their ſecret or 
wicked myſteries. He did not order the idols to 
be deſtroyed at once, but to be brought forth out 
of their receſſes, and to be ſtript of their outſide 
tinſel, in the ſight of all the people, that they ſeeing 
the deſpicable remains of theſe hing vanities, and 
the ſhameful impoſitions, their prieſts had preſum- 
ed to paſs upon them for realities, they might con- 
tract a juſt contempt for Idolatry and the founda- 
tions of it. Where ſuch a rational diſdain led the 
way to a thorough converſion, every kind of fa- 
vour and immunity immediately followed, and the 
virtue was ſure to be duly acknowledged and plen- 
tifully rewarded, as appears from the inſtances of 
Conſtantia and Conſtantina, mentioned in the former 
article. After this, churches were, by the Emperor's 
directions, built everywhere (as alſo noted above) and 
the Magiſtracy expreſsly enjoined to aſſiſt the under- 
takers with every thing needful; that ſo, in time, 
the ignorant and unbelieving might, by proper in- 
ſtruction and a pure worſhip in thoſe places, (for 
both which Conſtantine alſo carefully provided 
have an opportunity of acquiring or improving all 
neceſſary knowledge and every deſirable virtue. 
The Emperor took, beſides, peculiar care to enjoin 
the obſervance of the Lord's day throughout his 
dominions; and then effectually to guard againſt 
his army's being infected by the bad example of 
his 
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his Heathen ſoldiers, and gradually to effect a 
change in this unbelieving part of his ſubjects, he 
drew up himſelf, for the daily uſe of all of them, an 
excellent form of prayer; which, at the ſame time 
that it rouſed none of their inveterate prejudices, 
was thoroughly well adapted to inſtil into their 
minds a juſt ſenſe of the ſupremacy of God and 
their own continual dependance upon the favour of 
Heaven. In fine, not to be unneceſlarily prolix, 
ſo zealous was Conſtantine for the full eſtabliſn- 
ment of Chriſtianity, and the converſion of all na- 
tions to the profeſſion of it, that he failed not to 


improve every favourable opportunity of gaining 


of whom it could be ſaid, that they had the di- 


theſe ends, even out of his own dominions; as his 


incomparable letter to the king of Perſia, and his 
tranſactions with the Armenians, Ethiopians and 
others prove beyond the poſſibility of a doubt.— 
Notwithſtanding all this, though great and indefa- 
tigable were the pains Conſtantine took, for the 
ſettlement and ſupport of true Religion; and it is 
certain, that millions were by his prudent and gentle 
endeavours brought over to the profeſſion of Chri- 
ſtanity : Yet, to our great concern, do we. find, juſt 
as the Prophecy foretells, that however many were 
called, few were choſen; few proved to be of thoſe, 


ſtinguiſhing mark of the true ſervants of the living 
God impreſſed on their foreheads in juſt and evi- 
dent characters. One might have placed in this 
claſs of almoſt Chriſtians, all thoſe who now began 
to load the Simplicity of the Goſpel with great pomp 
of rituals, and ſome advances to ſpiritual tyranny. 
One might have added to theſe nominals thoſe 
others, who becauſe of their attachment to the ſa- 
perſtitious practices, and the will-worſhip, that were 
at this time creeping, into the Chriſtian Church, 
may well ſeem to have leaned in no ſmall degree 


to a defection from the one mediator, and the re- 
| fined 


( 10g ) 


fined purity of his Religion. It fine, it could not A. D. 
have been accounted ſevere to have maintained, 334 
that a Zrue Chriſtian temper could not poſſibly g.q vr. 
actuate thoſe, who rather than ſacrifice their 1 Rev. vii: 
ent 1—8. 


vate opinions and deſire of conqueſt, to the pre 
quiet and laſting benefit of the Church, (now 
wanting teachers not diſputers) were miſ-uſing all 
their abilities to purpoſes directly oppoſite hereto, 
and laying deep the ſeeds, of what quickly after 
grew up into the moſt monſtrous and deſtructive 
uncharitableneſs. But, not to reſt the matter 
wholly on theſe inſtances, in which different ſen- 
timents may lead to different concluſions, it is 
thought more eligible in the caſe, directly to ap- 
peal to the expreſs teſtimony of Euſebius *, con- 
firmed by others and ſetting forth, hat be/ides the 
inſatiable covetouſneſs and intolerable rapacity of the 
Emperor's favourites (of the eſtabliſhed Religion 
no doubt) numbers by fraudulent diſſimulation crept 
into the Church ; whoſe affected piety (tho it was able 
to impoſe upon Conſtantine s unſuſpicious and benevolent 
temper) yet evidently appeared to be no better than a 
name, and hypocriſy all.—Such was the ſtate of the 
Church militant at this time : whilſt of the ages 
that had gone before, when Chriſtians were moſtly 
in great tribulation, we have reaſon to think in a 
very different manner; ſince St. John tells us, in 

the cloſe of this viſion (vii. 9—17.) that of the 

profeſſors of thoſe days he ſaw in triumphant feſti- 

vity a great multitude, which ns man could number, of 
all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues. 

But, in regard to this Celeſtial Choir, our preſent 

deſign will ſcarce permit us to ſay more, than that it 

affords us this, not unſeaſonable, Aphoriſm: that Ad- 

verſity is the ſure preſervative of Religion; the ap- 

pointed Phy ſic of the ſoul in it's moral f 
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And now, it ſhould ſeem pretty clear, that 
without indulging any conjectural fancies, and 
without putting the leaſt force upon the words and 
moſt natural ſenſe of the Prophecies hitherto con- 
ſidered, theſe Prophecies may be ſhewn to yield a 
very intelligible account of the ſeveral events, 
which, by inconteſtible authority, may be proved to 
have happened, in juſt order of time and cloſe 
connexion, ſince the days of St. John to the year of 
our Lord 335.—What is to follow, in another per- 
formance, to make the next Claſs of Prophecies 


equally intelligible, the Author begs leave to ſay, 


he hopes will, upon peruſal, be found attended 
with equal plainneſs and evidence, and deſtitute in 
no reſpect of proper proof to evince, that theſe 
latter predictions carry us down, by as ealy ſteps, 
and in full as juſt connexion, to the year 842, the 
memorable Era of the final eſtabliſhment of 1do- 
latry in the Chriſtian Church.—As to what con- 
cerns the Vial Prophecies, the laſt that have reſ- 
pect to the diſtracted ſtate of Keligion; if of 
theſe the five firſt ſeem very clearly to have had 
their accompliſhments, and jointly, tho* ſucceſſroely 
to extend to the year 1648 (when, by the treaty of 
Weſtphalia, now one of the fundamental Laws 
of the Empire, the Proteſtant Religion was hap- 
ily ſettled within all it's limits) then muſt it be 
granted, that from this period to our days (ſup- 
ſing the preceding arrangements unexception- 
able) the Sixth Vial Prophecy muſt of courſe have 
AR been 


the Churches of Eph-ſus and Smyrna, which we meet with in 
the 2d. Chapter of this book, relate to the Claſs of Prophecies, 
we have been here conſidering; . thoſe to Pergamos and Thya- 
tira, to the next Claſs: and thoſe to Sardis, Philadelphia, and 
Laodicea to the laſt If the Reader ſhould be deſirous of know- 
ing ſomething of theſe Ep ſtles, perhaps he may find ſome ſlen- 
der ſatisfaclion, in a Faſt Sermon publiſhed: laſt year, under the 
ti:le of Proteflants charafterized by our Lord, and forewarned of 
their danger. © 
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been fulfilling; and that, according to the contents 


of the prediction, by @ gradual reduction of ſome one 
power, which all along had proved itſelf, by incon- 
teſted effects, the one unfordable Euphrates ; the one 
unconquerable Obſtacle to the further progreſs of thoſe 
Princes of the Eaſt, whom the States, rid by the beaſts 
or under Papal dominion, bad been beretofore afflitted 
by, and ſtill continued to ſtand in juſt fear of. Whe- 
ther the Reader can find theſe characters in the A 
poſtolic houſe of Auftria, and may be inclined to 
admit, that ever ſince the Peace of Weſtphalia 
this mighty Euphrates has indeed been gradually 
drying up, this the Author cannot pretend to de- 
termine: but thus much he will preſume to ſay, 
with all proper deference to better Judgment, that 


when, in the further courſe of his enquiry, it ſhall 


be incumbent on him to attempt. to execute this 
part of his taſk, he hopes he ſhall be able to pro- 
duce (beſides the Apoftolic bull of the preſent 
Pope, juſt opportunely iſſued, and greatly to our 
purpoſe) ſundry evidences, that ſeem inconteſtab- 
ly to make out both theſe points. And then, if 
the Reader will be pleaſed to take in the Prophecy 
of the harveſt, (xiv. 14—17.) which undoubtedly 
is parallel to the Sixth Vial, becauſe that of the 
bloody vintage, which follows it (xiv, 17-20.) 
anſwers every way to the Seventh Vial; it is not 
improbable, but he will be diſpoſed to believe, 
from the preſent circumſtances of the times, and 
the low condition the houſe of Auſtria is actually 
in, that, for all the certain aſſiſtances of the See of 
Rome and it's adherents, that houſe is. in like- 
lihood ripe for, and near it's ruin; ſo as that all it's 
powers, reſources, and alliances, may truly be 
conſidered, as in the ready way of being ſoon 
reaped, carried off, and laid up, for very different 
and better uſes: whilſt from the Heroic atchieve- 
ments, and unequalled character of the great Mo- 

| narch 
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narch of Pruſſia, it cannot be found difficult, fur- 

ther to perſuade ourſelves, that this magnanimous 
Prince, our modern Conſtantine, is, in the very 
- higheſt degree of probability, another angel, en- 

rrüſted with Ide Seal of the living Cod; the choſen, 
ihr tommiſioneid reaper of the appointed harveſt ; the 
very man, or ſon of man, ſeated on tbe cloud, (ſure 
emblem of rapidity and a celeſtial covering) with 
6 0 hg po as Rep els in bis 


: Tas enough As been {aid to put the Reader in 
the high road to conviction, in reſpect to the in. 
telligibleneſs and cloſe connexion of all St. John's 
Prophecies; and enough, for the preſent, to under- 
ſtand, what is now or at no very great diſtance of 
time likely to be brought about in theſe Meſtern 
Regions of the world. Nothing more, therefore, 
all de added here, than the Author's earneſt re- 
queſt, that what has been advanced in this Eſſay, may 
be read with candour; and that the reprehenfible 
Parts of the performance, (ſuch as ſome perhaps 
may appear, to keener judgments) may be care- 
fully feparated from the ſubject itſelf, that ſo the 
blame, if merited, may light where it ſhould,” and 
the ſacredneſs of our Evangelical records be pre- 
ſerved unviolated.” 
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